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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Senate investigation into the leases 
of Navy oil lands reached such a point that the President 
saw himself forced to issue a statement on January 27 
to the effect that when facts should be 
revealed to him that required action 
for the purpose of insuring the en- 
forcement of either civil or criminal liability, he would 
take such action. He then goes on to say that after 
watching the course of the investigation, he believes that 
the evidence warrants action for the purposes named 
above. He proposes to use special counsel of high rank 
belonging to both political parties. “If there is any guilt, 
it will be punished; if there is any civil liability, it will 
be enforced; if there is any fraud, it will be revealed; 
and if there are any contracts that are illegal, they will 
be canceled.” It is evident that political capital wiil be 
made of this matter by the Democrats. It is, however, a 
matter that concerns the Harding régime rather than that 
of Mr. Coolidge, as Mr. Fall was Secretary of the In- 
terior under Harding when he leased the Teapot Dome 
Oil lands to Mr. Sinclair and the California lands to Mr. 
Doheny. The President in his statement mentions that 
men in both political parties are involved. Meanwhile Mr. 
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Doheny made an offer to reconvey his contract back to 
the Government under certain conditions without waiting 
for the decision of a committee of experts. The important 
testimonies that apparently led to the decision of the 
President, were those of Mr. Archie Roosevelt, who 
told the committee that one of Mr. Sinclair’s as- 
sociates had told him of $68,000 lent to the fore- 
man of Mr. Fall’s ranch; of Mr. Doheny, who admitted 
he had lent $100,000 to Mr. Fall some months before the 
latter gave him the lease to the oil lands; and of Colonel 
Zevely, who said that last June or July Mr. Sinclair had 
lent $25,000 to Mr. Fall. Meanwhile Mr. Sinclair has left 
the country. 

The Administration is having a good deal of trouble 
over the tax-reduction plan. It is said that the Repub- 
lican members of the House Ways and Means Committee 
are inclined to report a bill with a surtax maximum as 
high as the Democratic suggested substitute, because such 
a bill would have a chance of passing the House. They 
do not dare to do that, however, because that would make 
the bill practically a Democratic bill, and the Democrats 
would get the credit for it. Their present plan, therefore, 
it is said, is to bring in a bill with surtax rates as near 
the Mellon plan as possible. They do not believe that 
such a bill will pass, but if it fails, they will be able to 
say that they have done their best and that the blame lies 
with the Democrats and the insurgent Republicans. In 
all this manettvering the Democrats have played their part, 
too, it appears, because they are trying to force their 
opponents into getting a bill through Congress with as 
high a surtax rate as possible, and thus place upen the 
President the responsibility of vetoing the bill. On the 
other hand, they figure that if the Republicans report a 
low surtax plan to the House, it will then be torn to 
pieces through amendments. This situation, purely political 
in its origin, will probably result in the Committee against 
their will abandoning any compromise with the Democrats, 
and thus report to the House a bill which they believe will 
have no chance of being passed there. 


Czechoslovakia—The Hlidka, a leading Czechoslo- 
vakian review, in one of its recent issues, speaks of the 
“ appalling amount of corruption on all sides,” as found 
in public life. This, in fact, is one of 
the disgusting and disquieting condi- 
tions of the time. The more such 
methods are practised, says this paper, “the easier is the 
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access of a party to those opportunities which are the 
occasion of thievery.” Common vices are favoritism, 
bribery and even the extortion of bribes. That in this 
regard the Land Reform Office is rotten to the core was 
the charge recently hurled at it by one of the speakers 
in Parliament. But elsewhere too great corruption exists. 
Patronage is granted on strictly partisan lines by several 
of the great political parties, and thus people without the 
necessary moral qualifications have succeeded in obtaining 
very influential posts that are recklessly misused by them. 
One of the worst features of public life is the practise of 
deputies, Senators and former Ministers to accept well 
salaried leading posts offered them in industrial or com- 
mercial concerns and then to use their political knowledge 
and influence, together perhaps with the financial resources 
of the concerns in question, for the material advantage of 
their adopted enterprises. Public conscience seems to 
take such things almost as a matter of course. Quite 
lately, Mr. Prasek, president of a large trust of distillers 
of alcohol and at the same time President of the Senate, 
expended the trifle of 10,000,000 Czechoslovakian crowns 
out of the secret funds of the trust. The transaction be- 
came known and the charge was made that Socialist poli- 
ticians had been bribed with this sum. These denied it. 
A stir and outcry followed, but only after long debates 
in parliamentary committees and especially after a cam- 
paign in the Socialist newspapers, was the gentleman 
brought to the decision that he had better resign the presi- 
dency of the trust. Much remains to be done in the in- 
terest of clean public life in Czechoslovakia. 


St. Guy’s, the Gothic Cathedral of Prague on the beau- 
tiful Hradcany, Castle Hill, which was begun in the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century but of which, owing to the 
Hussite wars and the subsequent tur- 


Prague F . 
Cathedral to be moil, only the sanctuary was finished 
Completed at the time, now nears completion. In 


1859 a committee was formed which up to the present has 
succeeded in building the nave with the two front spires. 
The great central tower had been left unfinished. Now 
notice has been given that after Epiphany, 1924, the more 
solemn services will for several years be transferred from 
the Cathedral to the Basilica of St. George. In the mean- 
time the great historic edifice will be gradually completed. 
Considerable portions of the work still remain to be done, 
including extensive repairs on the old part. Everything 
is to be ready by 1929, the millenary of the death of St. 
Wenceslaus, patron Saint of the nation, who in the tenth 
century built the first small church on that spot. Unhap- 
pily the resources of the committee are very limited ; urgent 
appeals for funds are being made, which however do not 
yet meet with the desired results. Even this undertaking 
of national importance and honor is being hampered by 
wild attacks from the enemies of the Church. 

Tt is noticeable that when the Y.M.C.A. held their third 
congress at Bratislava in Slovakia, December 8-10, 1923, 
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the Government was officially represented and Mr. Benes, 
the Foreign Minister, sent an effusive message. On the 
other hand Catholic undertakings are taken notice of only 
when this is unavoidable in a State with a population more 
than eighty per cent Catholic. A paper which is a semi- 
official Government organ made sufficiently plain why cer- 
tain people view with special pleasure the concentration 
of Y. M. C. A. efforts on Slovakia. They are expected 
to aid in paralyzing the influence of the Catholic Church 
with the youth of Slovakia and thus to cripple the future 
generation of the Slovakian Popular party. 


France.—An important development in international 
politics took place on January 25 in Paris when Premier 
Poincaré and Minister of Foreign Affairs Benes signed 

Sithes, the treaty of alliance and friendship 
Czechoslovakian between France and Czechoslovakia. 
Treaty The general purpose of the treaty is 

to maintain the status quo established by the Treaties of 
Versailles, Saint Germain and the Trianon. The out- 
standing proposition of the treaty is that the two countries 
are prepared to study in common all foreign questions 
affecting the safety of each, and to take concerted meas- 
ures. Two points of foreign policy come in for special 
mention: 1. The maintenance of the independence of Aus- 
tria, that is, its separation from Germany according to 
article 88 of the Treaty of Saint Germain. 2. The adop- 
tion of a common attitude toward any attempted restora- 
tion of the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs. No mention is 
made, it is claimed, of any plan for concerted military 
action, nor of any outline of military cooperation. In 
place of such plan, insistence is made on a reciprocal 
international guarantee such as is provided for in the 
League of Nations covenant, and is fully inspired by the 
principles of the League of Nations. It is claimed that 
it is not a treaty for war, but one solely for the main- 
tenance of peace and for the encouragement of Euro- 
pean economic recovery. No possible occasion for com- 
mon warlike action is mentioned except the two special 
cases mentioned above. These two cases also bind all 
the signatories of the Paris treaties. Regarding the 
significance of the new treaty there are two widely 
variant opinions. One opinion sees in the Franco- 
Czechoslovakian treaty at this time a counter move to 
the Italo-Yugoslavian treaty signed at the same time. 
According to this opinion Italy and France are engaged 
in a contest for the control of Eastern and Central 
Europe, and the two treaties are moves by the two 
countries in the same game. The next countries, ac- 
cording to this opinion, to be approached by each, are 
Rumania and Hungary. Poland likewise is said in 
some quarters to be dissatisfied with the close relations 
of her French allies with one of Poland’s neighbors 
and possible enemies. Another opinion, more optimistic, 
sees in the two treaties a definite movement towards Euro- 
pean stability and peace. This opinion, however, is valid 
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only when it can be shown that Italy and France, the two 
principal contestants in the area affected, have drawn 
closer than they are now. It is said by friends of Dr. 
Benes that he persuaded the English statesmen that there 
is nothing in the Franco-Czechoslovakian treaty to which 
England can possibly object. The new treaty will be filed 
shortly with the secretariate of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. 

Germany.—In his message to the Kélnische Volks- 
zeitung Chancellor Marx reviews the year 1924 as one of 
the saddest in German history. The severance from 
Germany of the Ruhr industries, fol- 
lowed by the financial collapse, led to 
a degree of misery among the people 
such as is unrecorded in the annals of recent world his- 
tory. He gratefully recognizes the help that has been 
extended from abroad to lessen this suffering and speaks 
of the heroic efforts that will be made to rescue German 
finance by governmental savings, the dismissal of public 
employes, and extreme tax levies upon property. But 
above all Germany, he said, stands in need of the world’s 
moral support in its struggle for existence, since “an 
atmosphere of hatred and distrust” still presses heavily 
upon it and leads to conditions that render a true peace 
impossible, a peace such as Germany earnestly desires 
with all the world. The German people, he adds, are 
not seeking revenge. They know they have lost the war 
and “ must therefore bear burdens such as in the history 
of the world were never before imposed upon a con- 
quered nation.” But they may hope “at least that with 
the new year an end will be put to the continuation of 
the war by other means, the efforts to tear German unity 
as. nder and to allow the German people to suffer and 
starve in economic misery.” They hope that the nations 
of the earth will heed their cry for a true peace that the 
blessing of the Almighty may rest upon the coming times 
and generations.” 

In a telegram sent to the Holy Father at the end of last 
year the German Chancellor says: 


Message and 
Letter of 
Chancellor Marx 


I beg your Holiness to permit me to express my warmest 
thanks in the name of the German Government, for the active 
intervention of your Delegate, Mgr. Testa, who succeeded in 
procuring the pardon or earlier liberation of about 300 exiles and 
political prisoners. The work of charity carried on in the occu- 
pied German territory, through intervention or direct aid extended 
to the needy and afflicted by the Roman Church, under the guid- 
ance of your Holiness, is a mighty consolation for the German 
people in the heavy visitation that has befallen them in conse- 
quence of the war. 

We see, therefore, the beneficent activity of the Holy See con- 
tinuing today, as in the days of the war. For the Vicar of 
Christ, as for Christ Himself, there is not French or German, but 
all are children of the same Heavenly Father and wherever suffer- 
ing is the greatest his heart goes out most tenderly for its relief. 


These are golden words to be set in the history of the 
Church’s charitable activities in the days of war and of 
its aftermath. 
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Great Britain—On January 21 the Conservative Gov- 
ernment headed by Premier Baldwin was defeated in the 
House of Commons on a vote of confidence by 328 to 
256, and the cabinet immediately filed 
its resignation with the King. A sig- 
nificant part was taken in this vote by 
Mr. Asquith, leader of the reunited Liberal Party, who 
led his party almost to a man to the vote against the Con- 
servative minority created by the last election. The Labor- 
ites are said to have taken their victory with great restraint 
and a profoundly sober sense of the great responsibility it 
brings them. Immediately after Mr. Baldwin’s resigna- 
tion, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was called into conference 
by the King, and came away with the mandate to form a 
new cabinet. This task took little time, and on January 
22 the personnel of the new cabinet was announced. Mr. 
Macdonald, in addition to the post of First Lord of the 
Treasury connected with the Premiership, also retains that 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs. J. R. Clynes is leader 
of the House of Commons, J. H. Thomas is Colonial Sec- 
retary, Sidney Webb, President of the Board of Trade, 
Arthur Henderson, Home Secretary, Lord Chelmsford, a 
Tory, is First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Haldane is 
Chancellor, Philip Snowden is Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the other posts are filled by less well-known 
men of the Party. On January 23 the seals of office were 
exchanged and the first Labor Ministry in the history of 
Great Britain came into power. Parliament was immedi- 
ately adjourned until February 12, which gave Mr. Mac- 
donald three weeks to prepare to meet the House of Com- 
mons. As is clear, the Laborites, being in an actual mi- 
nority in the House, will be able to continue in office only 
as long as they keep the support and friendship of the 
Liberal Party, which helped to put them in office. 

Two pressing problems face the new Ministry, that of 
the railway strike, and the reopening of relations with 
Bolshevist Russia. The railway strike was unauthorized 
by the National Railway Union. The end of the first 
week of the strike saw conditions somewhat improved. 
The Government had taken no steps to intervene nor was 
there any prospect that it would do so. With regard to 
‘Russia, the Labor Ministry was committed by campaign 
pledges to reopen relations. Mr. James O’Grady, Labor 
M.P. for Leeds, was offered the Ambassadorship to Russia 
and accepted. The appointment, however, could not be 
officially recognized until the formalities of recognition of 
Russia had been gone through, and the approval of the 
new envoy by the Soviets received. Another, and perhaps 
the thorniest problem, that of the relations with France, 
has already been approached. Dr. Benes, acting as a go- 
between, is said to have proposed to France two conditions 
of common action of France and England. These are 
the admission of Germany to the League of Nations, and 
especial British guarantees for the security of France, in 
the case of her being attacked by Germany. 
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Mexico.—The struggle between the rival factions in 
Mexico remains, to people in this country, a battle of con- 
tradictory communiqués. Dispatches from Mexico City 
and El Paso attribute uninterrupted 
victories to the Federals, and those 
from Vera Cruz favor the rebels. (n 
January 25, however, a series of special dispatches to the 
newspapers began from Washington, which claim that the 
rebels are gaining in all the fields of combat. It is claimed 
that this information comes “ from unimpeachable official 
sources,” which are “ non-Mexican.” According to these 
reports, which may or may not be inspired, the Obregon 
offensive on the western front has collapsed, and the Pres- 
ident himself narrowly escaped capture. It is also stated 
that Tampico, which remains so far in Federal hands, is 
at the mercy of the rebels, is surrounded, and garrisoned 
by only a handful of troops. The Maya Indians, who 
crossed through Texas, were intended to relieve this garri- 
son, but it was doubtful if they would ever be able to reach 
the oil regions at all. Tampico is necessary to Obregon, for 
it is his chief source of revenue, but his forces are out- 
numbered in that region more than two to one. General 
Estrada was also said to have won a victory at Guadala- 
jara and with 3,000 troops to be menacing the Federal com- 
munications between El Paso and Mexico City. Com- 
munications between Tampico and Mexico City were said 
to be in momentary danger of being cut, while those run- 
ning north from Tampico were also said to be cut. It was 
also said that 1,500 Obregonistas, after being armed with 
the American rifles, deserted with their arms and went 
over to the rebels. The Governor of Chihuahua was also 
claimed to have appropriated 1,000 of the first shipment 
of rifles from the United States. The general impression 
of all this was that Obregon’s hold had weakened, and 
that at the impending fights at Toluca, capital of the State 
of Mexico, and in Michoacan, he would be at a grave dis- 
advantage. Meanwhile the Department of State continued 
its policy, which is favorable to the Obregonistas. The 
Cruiser Richmond under Admiral Magruder arrived off 
Tampico, and thereupon the rebels abandoned the blockade, 
as this country declared that it was not recognized. It is 
admitted that the rebels have no intention of antagonizing 
the United States. Later the rest of the squadron of 
Admiral Magruder arrived at Vera Cruz, and upon asking 
admittance to the harbor were immediately admitted. It 
was then announced that the interests of the United States 
at Tampico and Vera Cruz were in such condition that the 
squadron would be withdrawn. 


Contradictory 
Reports 


Reparations Question.—The first important step 
towards reorganizing German finance was taken by the 
Experts Committee under the chairmanship of General 
Charles G. Dawes in the communiqué 
issued January 22. An independent 
gold bank, under international control, 


is declared to be the first essential for any plan of stabiliz- 


Gold Currency 
Bank Proposed 
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ing the German currency and securing budget equilibrium. 
In arriving at this conclusion the Committee was greatly 
influenced by Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, 
whose replies to a questionnaire submitted to him were 
eminently satisfactory. The communiqué, which is per- 
haps the most important reparations document that has yet 
been issued in as far as it opens for the first time a plau- 
sible way towards a settlement of the reparations problem, 
is thus given in a special cable to the New York Times: 


The committee of experts appointed by the Reparation Commis- 
sion to consider stabilization of the currency in Germany and 
balancing the budget has reached the opinion that an independent 
gold bank should be established, partly by mobilizing some part 
of the free reserves of gold and foreign currencies which may 
exist in the hands of German nationals and which at present dis- 
charge no economic function, and partly by cooperation of foreign 
capital. In their view such a step will form part of the ultimate 
plan to secure future budget equilibrium and stable currency. 

In this connection the committee think some feature of the plan 
outlined before them yesterday by Dr. Schacht will prove in due 
course to be very useful and they were glad to have the advantage 
of his views as part of the whole field of possible or alternative 
action to be reviewed. 

The President of the committee has heretofore emphasized the 
need of allied unification in the program. The committee is con- 
vinced that foreign cooperation in the management of such a bank 
is similarly desirable for its ultimate success. 

The committee, in view of necessary prompt decision and action, 
has advised Dr. Schacht that it will discuss its definite plan in 
Berlin on Wednesday, January 30. 


The opinion here outlined was universally accepted by 
the Committee, and the French representatives themselves 
were strongly in its favor. They suggest, however, that the 
bank should be located “ elsewhere” rather than in Ger- 
many. This latter view is of course opposed by Germany, 
and was not urged in any way. Dr. Schacht is hailed as 
the “ miracle man,” since he is the first of the German 
financiers who has met with success. Berlin banks are re- 
ported as in accord with the general outlines of the plan 
and differ merely in regard to some of the possible tech- 
nical details. 





One of the outstanding facts of our times is 
the great Negro migration from the South to the 
North. Next week, Father William M. Markoe, 
S.J., known to the readers of America for fre- 
quent contributions on the Negro question from a 
Northern standpoint, will comment on this re- 
markable phenomenon. 

Abraham Lincoln is a perennial topic of inter- 
est. With the recurrence of Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Father Blakely’s article on “ Lincoln’s Mother ” 
will present a new angle to an old subject. 

Crime waves and crime investigations occupy 
a large place in the daily newspaper aad in 
thoughtful minds, and many are the explanations 
for the criminal types in our large cities. Dr. 
Benedik will next week offer a keen analysis of 
the various false and half-false theories of the 
criminologists. 
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Authority in Religion 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


further down the column than the headlines has 

by this time got the idea that there is something 
seriously wrong with present-day religion. If we could see 
inside the head of this ordinary American, we would very 
likely find a most extraordinary jumble of ideas, facts, 
and non-facts. “‘ The world is divided into two kinds of 
people, those who want to go ahead and those who want 
to stand still.” “The heretics in one generation are the 
orthodox in the next.” Catholics belong to that class of 
people “‘ who are content to let other men do their think- 
ing for them.” Christ was the liberal of His day, and the 
Pharisees were the Fundamentalists. Other prominent 
Modernists were Joan of Arc, Copernicus, Galileo, etc., 
and even the Catholic Church now admits they were 
right. The world changes and religion must keep up 
with it. Science has discovered new truths, and the old 
religion must change to fit them. The new knowledge 
has made it impossible to believe the old mysteries any 
longer. To attempt to impose doctrines on men by 
authority is tyranny, usurped autocracy; to prosecute a 
man for his opinions is uncharitable, unscientific, un- 
American. It degrades the human mind to accept a 
dogma on the word of any Church. The Modernists 
stand for progress, the results of science, the spirit of 
the age. That is a kaleidoscope-picture of the mind of 
the ordinary American who reads his daily papers. 

There is much in all this to tempt the ordinary Ameri- 
can to believe that the Modernist may be right. If he is 
a Protestant he has always been taught to believe that 
his own private judgment is his rule of what is true in 
religion. Freedom of thought and liberty of conscience 
are truths that brook no denial. People are accustomed 
to take the assertions of scientists on their word, for 
science, as the world knows, is king of modern thought. 
Everybody wants progress, and this enlightened age has 
thrown over many superstitions, and will throw away 
many more. Even a certain type of Catholic may pos- 
sibly become a trifle worried that maybe his own Church 
has gone a little too far in imposing her own will, and 
maybe even has not kept up with modern thought. 

It is clear that the modern discussions about religion 
are vastly different from the old controversies. We used 
to argue whether the Bible meant this or that; now we 
argue about whether it really matters what the Bible 
means. We used to argue about which church was God’s 


are ordinary American who reads his daily paper 





authoritative Church; now we argue whether God did 
after all found an authoritative church. We used to 
argue whether this or that doctrine had been really re- 
vealed by God; now we argue whether God ever revealed 
anything. The result of the modern argument is that we 
have two classes of people outside the Catholic Church, 
those who affirm that God gave a Revelation once for all, 
which it behooves us to find, and those who deny this 
assertion. Those who deny are the “liberals” and the 
Modernists, and those who affirm are the traditional 
Christians. 

This situation puts a double burden on anyone who 
wishes to make people see the truth as Catholics see it. 
The Modernist must be shown that God really gave a 
Revelation and the ordinary Protestant must be made to 
see that if he believes that God gave a Revelation, then 
the only safeguard for that Revelation is the Catholic 
Church. There is, however, another way to proceed, and 
it is this. It was shown in America for December 29, 
that Modernism is a logical and necessary outcome of 
Protestantism itself. The first Protestants threw off the 
authority of the Church to which they belonged, and 
many of its doctrines as well, by invoking the so called 
1ight of private judgment. The new Protestants, using 
the same “right,” are now throwing off doctrines to 
which the old Protestants still cling. There is no funda- 
mental difference between the Modernists and the Funda- 
mentalists. They both start from the same first prin- 
ciple. This principle, held by each, destroys the stand of 
the other, and is self-destructive as well. The disastrous 
thing about the Reformation is this very principle. To 
those who hold it there is no reason for stopping any- 
where in the process of denial. Those who hold it, yet 
wish to defend Christianity against its enemies, can never 
do so, for they have cut the ground from under their feet. 

A church which does not teach the world with authority 
cannot be the true Church of Christ. Christ did not in- 
tend His Church to be a Babel of conflicting doctrines. 
He did intend it to be one flock, one in faith, one in dis- 
cipline, under one shepherd. Protestantism, looked at as 
a whole, whether in history or today, is a Babel of con- 
flicting doctrines. Each sect of Protestantism is a Babel 
of conflicting doctrines. And the reason why these con- 
flicting doctrines exist, is inherent in Protestantism itself. 
It carries its own self-destroying poison in itself. 
Protestantism has split up into ever new sects, and divisions 
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of sects, because it is not a teaching church and the 
church which is not a teaching church, is not Christ’s 
Church. This is said in no uncharitable or contentious 
spirit. It is the time for plain speaking of the plain truth, 
even though it hurts, and the plain truth is that churches 
which owe their existence to a denial of authority in 
teaching religion, carry on them the stamp of sheep out- 
side the flock of Christ. The Holy Spirit simply cannot 
be with those who announce as their fundamental charter 
a principle which destroys, has destroyed, and must de- 
stroy, the unity of faith in Christendom. There is only 
one Church which from the beginning to now has kept 
itself one in faith and discipline, and that is the Church 
which is in union with Peter, and teaches with the 
authority of Peter, and Peter’s Master. 

The name of science has been invoked in this contro- 
versy, and to Catholics the invocation is welcome, for it 
throws light on the truth. That science has disproved 
any Christian truths can at once be dismissed as a 
gratuitous assertion. Science, being from God, and 
Christian truths, coming, though in a different way, from 
the same God, can never be in any real conflict. But 
science enters in another way also. It is held by most 
Protestants, as a result of their principle of free thought, 
that the methods of science must be applied to Christian 
teachings. This is true, if it means that we must use the 
methods of science to find if God gave a Revelation, and 
having found this, to see where the Revelation is at 
present. Catholics do this as a reasonable approach to 
their faith. But to apply the methods of science to the 
revealed truths themselves is another matter. To do this 
shows a profound ignorance of what science is, and of 
what Christianity is. Science is in constant process of 
being remade. Science is founded on facts, and new 
facts are constantly being discovered, which show the old 
conceptions to be partly false, and force new conceptions 
more in accord with the facts. Christianity is founded on 
facts, too, and our reason works on them just as in 
science. But in this case the facts are “given” once 
for all. No new facts will cotne to show the old con- 
ceptions false. We constantly progress in our knowledge 
of what the facts imply; the world’s keenest intellects 
have been unceasingly occupied in this highest of all the 
sciences, theology. But all the data of this science have 
existed known from the beginning; these data are 
Christ’s Revelation, the deposit delivered once for all to 
the saints. “ The Holy Ghost when he shall come, shall 
teach you all truth,” said Christ to the Apostles, referring 
to Pentecost. 

To talk, therefore, of Protestantism or Modernism as 
bringing progress is to talk nonsense. Protestantism or 
Modernism, in so far as they have anything proper to 
themselves, are mere denials. Modernism, with its “ new 
knowledge,” has added nothing to knowledge. It has 
merely denied truths already known for centuries. The 
“ new truths ” of Dr. Grant and Dr. Parks will be found, 
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when examined, to be merely these: “ There is no Virgin 
Birth. Christ is not God. Christ did not rise from the 
dead.” Modernism has contributed nothing positive to 
progress, no new truth for the consolation of souls 
hungrily seeking truth. 

It is plain that we are here at the heart of the matter. 
The whole Protestant movement, culminating logically in 
Modernism, was vitiated from the beginning by a dis- 
torted notion of just what Christianity is, and of what 
1s the proper function of the Church. The Church is not 
a mere body of men left to find out by themselves what is 
true. “ What is true” was told, once for all, by Christ 
Himself and by His Spirit, to the Apostles. The Apos- 
tles, unlettered men, were not left to find out by them- 
selves what God wanted of us. Christ told them what 
God wanted of us. Their part was merely to be wit- 
nesses of what Christ told them. Christ brought from 
God Himself the whole body of the truths that make up 
what is called, after Him, Christianity. The first func- 
tion of the Apostles was to witness, and to witness is the 
first function of the Church, the successor of the Twelve. 
To relate to others what Christ had told them in God’s 
name, that was the duty and the mission of the Apostles. 
In an unbroken line from the Apostles, each generation 
in the teaching Church has handed on to the next gene- 
ration the account of what the first generation heard 
from Christ. 

Lack of progress? Progress has nothing to do with 
this part of the matter. It happens that all the data of 
this science have been known from the beginning. This 
is true of no other science, but it is true of this one. 
There is no use railing at it, saying it ought not to be, 
it is unheard-of, and so forth. The fact is that God 
wanted the data of this science to be Divinely revealed 
all at once, while those of other sciences are revealed 
gradually. Nor is this a mere pious belief. It is per- 
fectly clear from every page of the Gospels: Christ spoke 
with authority, and He commissioned His Apostles to 
speak with authority, and He, the gentlest of men, con- 
signed to damnation all who refused to accept the witness 
of the Apostles. 

But there is progress, too. The first generation did not 
see all that the data of Revelation implied, nor did the 
second or the third. Each new generation to the present 
has progressed in the knowledge of what the first Revela- 
tion meant. Each new age sees more explicitly what was 
implicit in the message which Christ brought from God. 
This process of defining dogmas, together with the 
witnessing to the complete Revelation, is always watched 
over by Christ. By His own promise He is with His 
Church, making sure that it teaches what He taught. By 
His dwelling in the Church He makes it a living organism, 
which by reason of that indwelling, is Divine, and cannot 
err. There is no degradation in obeying that Church. 
“ He who heareth you, heareth me,” He said to the Apos- 
tles and their successors. The Modernists are right in 
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refusing obedience to their own churches, which by their 
own admission are man-made and governed by man. To 
submit our reason to God dwelling in His true Church, 
when He teaches us Divine truths that transcend our 
reason, is no disgrace but a glorious privilege. 


Men and Movements in Mexico 
Esper Cote ByAM 


HE Archbishop of Puebla (Mexico) has issued a 
circular, warning the Faithful to beware of the 
numerous Protestant missionaries; to refrain from send- 
ing their children to the Protestant mission schools; and 
appealing for the establishment of schools where Catholic 
children may be instructed in the Catholic Faith, and as 
well acquire such other knowledge as they may require. 
The significance of this Archbishop’s warning and 
appeal for American Catholics is to be found in the events 
that have made that warning and appeal necessary. 


In 1857 the Mexican radicals adopted a radical consti- 
tution in a convention packed with radical military chiefs 
upheld by the bayonets of an armed minority. The efforts 
to enforce the anti-religious and confiscatory clauses of 
this constitution aroused the unarmed majority to a pro- 
test so stormy that the radical leader Juarez was driven 
from the country. 

Backed by the American navy, Juarez was able to re- 
turn and impose his rule, and effect the confiscation of 
the Catholic schools, colleges, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions of public benefit. In desperation the outraged Mex- 
icans sought relief from this ruin by inviting foreign inter- 
vention. Again the United States intervened, giving un- 
limited supplies of arms and ammunition to the radicals. 
This generosity made possible the complete triumph of the 
radicals, and the utter ruin and impoverishment of the 
country. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century the Mexican 
people possessed educational and beneficent institutions 
beyond those of any other country in the world. As com- 
pared with the rest of the world, institutions of higher 
learning abounded and were generously endowed, so that 
none was too poor to secure a college education. Primary 
schools constantly were being established and maintained 
by the Bishops, and even in the far off Yaqui country edu- 
cational institutions flourished to such an extent that the 
Yaquis of that day declared themselves to be no longer 
Indians but Spaniards. The present condition of the 
Yaquis evidences their retrogression since that day and 
is eloquent testimony against the ill-advised radical policies 
that are responsible for that condition. 

With the extinction of the numerous educational and 
beneficent institutions in Mexico, and the confiscation of 
the funds and properties that supported them, the Mexican 
people were left without means to educate their children, 
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or hospitals to care for them in sickness, or places of 
refuge for the poor and needy. The revolutionary gov- 
ernment made feeble efforts to replace a part of what 
had been destroyed but was helpless because it suffered 
from the same disease that afflicts all revolutionary gov- 
ernments—lack of money. Added to all this ruin were 
laws intended to make it impossible, or at least extremely 
difficult, for the Catholics, who are ninety-nine per cent 
of the Mexican population, to replace what had been 
taken from them. 

With the prosperity, due to foreign invested capital, that 
accompanied the restoration of order under Diaz, the 
Catholics of Mexico were able, little by little, to replace a 
part of what had been lost. Parish schools multiplied ; 
colleges were founded anew; and new hospitals were 
opened. Titles to these institutions were placed in the 
names of foreigners or otherwise arranged to evade the 
laws intended to prevent their existence. 

All this activity on the part of the Catholics was a 
constant source of irritation to the radical minority, but 
no violent action, intended to destroy these institutions 
anew, was possible so long as the American government 
failed to withdraw the threat of intervention that had pro- 
tected Diaz against revolt and thus made their existence 
possible. But at last that threat was withdrawn and the 
radicals arose and overthrew the aged Dictator. 

This radical triumph, however, was incomplete, and 
the old regime made an effort to reestablish itself. This 
brought to the front a man whose affiliations and beliefs 
marked him as inclined strongly toward the preservation 
of established institutions. This aroused not only the fury 
of the radicals but as well the extreme displeasure of 
Washington, and Washington at once made common cause 
with the extreme Socialists to drive that man out. 


The triumph of the Mexican Bolsheviki was due entirely 
to the armed assistance rendered by the American Govern- 
ment, and the ruin that followed that triumph is still too 
fresh in memory to require detailed reference. 

In 1867 the triumphant radicals hastened to invite 
American Protestant missionaries into Mexico in the hope 
that their teachings would alienate a host of Mexicans 
from the Catholic Church. Churches were taken from 
Mexican Catholics and given to these missionaries, and 
every effort made to further their interests. These mis- 
sionaries made a practise of distributing small coins as an 
inducement to attend their meetings. 

The radicals of today are following the lead of their 
predecessors. Protestant missionaries were ardent advo- 
cates of the Bolshevist revolution in Mexico, and now are 
coming into their regard. Although the law clearly pro- 
hibits their presence and activities in the country, they 
carry on their work openly and unafraid under govern- 
ment encouragement and protection. 

The vast sums raised by the numerous and wealthy 
Protestant bodies in the United States are dealt out with 
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generous hand for the support of these missionaries, and 
every inducement made to separate as many Mexican 
children as possible from the Faith of their fathers. 

Due to American armed interference in the domestic 
affairs of Mexico, the Catholic Church in that unfortunate 
country has been outlawed and the people so impoverished 
that replacement of their educational and beneficent insti- 
tutions is a matter of extreme difficulty, even where it is 
possible to evade the laws intended to prevent them being 
reestablished. 

If Buchanan in 1860 had refrained from aiding Juarez 
with the United States Navy, there would have been no 
opportunity in 1914 for Mr. Wilson to aid Carranza with 
the United States Army and Navy, and today the Arch- 
bishop of Puebla would not find it necessary to issue his 
warning and appeal to save the children of Mexican 
Catholics from the proselyting efforts of the American 
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Protestant missionaries who are backed by millions of 
American dollars. 

The moral in all this should be obvious to every 
American Catholic, and the opportunity to undo a part 
of the damage done should be equally evident. 

The militant minority now in control of Mexico pretends 
to support as candidate for the presidency a man who is 
an ardent partisan of the Russian Soviet form of govern- 
ment. The present Mexican Government is in dire 
financial straits and is endeavoring to borrow money in 
the United States. The bonds offered for this money 
very likely will be repudiated by some future Soviet. 

American Catholics who purchase these bonds will 
acquire not only something of very doubtful material value 
but as well the unpleasant knowledge that they are aiding 
very materially the men who are oppressing their co-reli- 
gionists in Mexico. 


Uncle Sam’s Naturalization Problem 


Cuartes A. McMaHon 


HE United States Commissioner of naturalization 
has just submitted his annual report to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. It is an impressive and important 
document and is deserving of careful analysis, first, be- 
cause of the actual accomplishments in the field of natural- 
ization reported therein for the last fiscal year, and sec- 
ondly, on account of the recommendations it makes for 
sweeping changes relating to the process of assimilating 
what the Commissioner terms “ the political family of the 
United States.” 

An examination of the tables tabulating the naturaliza- 
tion results during the past year reveals many interesting 
statistics. During the twelve-month period ending June 
30, 1923, there were admitted to American citizenship 
145,084 aliens, a decrease of 23,004 in the certificates 
issued the previous year. Of the total number naturalized, 
24,874 were from Italy; 22,621, from Poland; 17,190, 
from Russia; 16,953, from Great Britain and possessions, 
except Canada; 12,064, from Germany ; and the remainder 
from smaller countries and their possessions. Among the 
smaller countries listed it is interesting to note that Czecho- 
slovakia supplied us with 6,334 new citizens; Austria with 
6,211; Hungary with 5,850; France with 1,010; Belgium 
with 811; Portugal with 386; and Spain with 212. Ji 
should be noted in connection with the total naturalization 
figure that the actual number of immigrant aliens admitted 
to the United States during the same period was 522,919, 
an excess of 165,919 over the number receivable in any 
one year under the three-per cent quota law, due to the 
admission of persons specifically exempt from the oper- 
ation of the act and by immigration from countries such 
as Mexico and Canada, to which the act does not apply. 





It is also interesting to note that included in those nat- 
uralized last year were 7,109 aliens who served in the 
American military or naval forces during the World War 
and received honorable discharge certificates. These ex- 
service men were naturalized under a special provision of 
law by which certain exemptions accrued by reason of 
their military or naval service. It is estimated that 400,000 
aliens were drafted into the United States army for service 
during the World War. Of this number almost seventy 
per cent, according to the report, have since been given 
American citizenship. The remaining thirty per cent is 
accounted for by those killed in battle or returned to their 
native countries to reside permanently. 

The report reveals the fact that there are 2,026 State 
and 222 Federal, or a total of 2,248, courts exercising nat- 
uralization jurisdiction. In these courts there were filed 
last year 296,636 declarations of intention and 158,059 
petitions for naturalization. These figures show an in- 
crease of 23,125 declarations and 4,889 petitions over the 
totals for the fiscal year 1922. 

Out of a total of 162,859 petitions for naturalization dis- 
posed of by the courts last year, 24,884, or fifteen per 
cent, were denied or rejected for various causes. Among 
the impediments mentioned are immoral character, ignor- 
ance, incompetency of witnesses, lack of certificate of 
arrival, invalidity of declaration and unfavorable draft 
status. Petitions numbering 682 were denied upon the pe- 
titioners’ own motion, due to a change of heart following 
the filing of the declaration of intention; and 6,331 peti- 
tions failed as a result of want of prosecution. Two hun- 
dred eighty-eight petitions were denied on account of dis- 
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loyalty on the part of the applicants and 675 on account 
of applicants being slackers during the World War. 

The report points out that in the future it will be pos- 
sible to avoid almost entirely the denials or rejections 
which caused more than 24,000 applicants to be disqualified 
for citizenship last year. The Bureau has recently adopted 
a plan for simplifying the administrative machinery by 
establishing a contact between the naturalization examining 
force and the applicant for naturalization before he files 
his naturalization petition instead of after the petition. 
Under this plan the field officer will be able to adjust such 
defects as will be disclosed by such examination and insure 
the filing of petitions free from the risk of dismissal 
because of legal defects. “In short,” says the report, 
“the Government at once becomes the ‘friend’ of its 
adopted son instead of acting in the time-old conception 
of hindering rather than aiding our foreign born to be- 
come citizens.” 

The report brings out the fact that 22,209 declarations 
of intention were filed by women under the Cable Act of 
1922. The purpose of this law was to remove the marriage 
state from the field of operation of our naturalization and 
citizenship laws. Under the Cable Act, marriage after 
September 22, 1922, does not operate to confer citizen- 
ship upon the alien woman whose husband was then or 
subsequently becomes a citizen; nor does such marriage 
forfeit citizenship in the case of a woman citizen who mar- 
ries an alien husband unless the latter is of the class ineli- 
gible for naturalization. Citizenship of a woman for- 
feited by marriage to an alien prior to September 22, 
1922, may be regained by simplified naturalization pro- 
ceedings; and the marriage state no longer constitutes 
an obstacle to the naturalization, by separate and inde- 
pendent proceedings, of an alien woman married to an 
alien husband if he himself is not barred. Of the total 
number of 11,378 petitions for naturalization filed by 
women last year only 6,011 certificates were issued. 

In an effort to improve the citizenry of the country, the 
Bureau supplied the public schools of 2,461 communities 
throughout the United States with 239,995 copies of the 
Federal Citizenship Textbook and its several supplements. 
Under the law this textbook is furnished by the Govern- 
ment to teach English and citizenship to candidates for 
citizenship in attendance upon public schools. The re- 
port devotes considerable space to reviewing the results 
of cooperation accorded the Bureau last year by public 
and private agencies and praises the efforts being put 
forth in many communities to arrange public ceremonies 
for, or provide other public recognition to, those who have 
recently attained the right of voting. The report further 
shows that all the activities in so far as the cost of admin- 
istration by the Bureau of Naturalization is concerned, 
including the cost of publishing the citizenship textbook 
and the administration of the naturalization law, are being 
paid for practically in their entirety from the fees paid by 
candidates for their naturalization papers. 
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The pages which contain the Bureau’s recommendations 
for new legislation constitute the most important section 
of the report and the suggestions which have been put 
forth for remedial laws still unquestionably receive wide- 
spread discussion both by the present Congress and by 
large numbers of persons interested in amending the 
present naturalization procedure. The changes recom- 
mended by the Commissioner number seven in all and may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 


1. A clearer definition of the special naturalization 
privilege granted to all honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors serving during the War to conform to peace time 
conditions. Relief from the usual requirements of domi- 
cile was accorded by war-time privileges to meet condi- 
tions then existing. Since these conditions no longer 
exist, the Commissioner contends that the time is ripe for 
a modification of the law. The informalities and exemp- 
tions accorded by this legislation have a tendency, he 
states, to invite fraudulent naturalization. 


2. A uniform seamen’s discharge certificate for the 
elimination of fraudulent naturalizations. In the admin- 
istration of the present statute it has been found that there 
is a total lack of uniformity in the character and kind of 
discharge certificates that are issued to seamen upon the 
termination of maritime service. This lack of uniformity, 
the report points out, has been the door to hundreds if 
not thousands of fraudulent naturalizations. The report 
asks for a larger degree of administrative authority over 
this matter and particularly urges a uniform discharge 
certificate signed by the ship’s master only and authenti- 
cated by the seal of some authorized Government offices 
with a central source for the maintenance of records of 
sea service which could be resorted to in case of doubt. 


3. The use of depositions to prove residence within 
the same State in which petition has been filed instead of 
requiring physical presence of two witnesses to prove State 
restdence. Such modification, the report points out, would 
act favorably in humanizing the existing arbitrary stand- 
ard of proof of residence now required for naturalization 
purposes. 

4. Repeal of the prohibitions in the naturalization law 
agasnst filing of declarations of intention and the hearing 
of naturalization petitions within thirty days of election 
dates and the posting of naturalization petitions for at 
least ninety days before hearing. The Commissioner states 
that whatever usefulness these provisions originally had 
has long since passed. It is pointed out that the require- 
ment for full citizenship for voting purposes is now prac- 
tically a universal one among the States and that the stop 
page of declarations before elections is without political 
significance. The unwarranted interruption of the normal 
flow of naturalization work during this period without any 
corresponding good purpose resulting is given as another 
reason why this recommendation should be carefully con- 
sidered by the legislators. 
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5. The extension of the period within which unlaw- 
fully arriving aliens may be deported for not less than five 
years after illegal entry and prohibition against their nat- 
uralization until at least five years continuous, approved, 
lawful residence. The report states that thousands of 
aliens enter the United States illegally every year, crossing 
the international borders without being inspected by the 
immigration authorities, or coming to this country as sea- 
men and deserting their ships at a port of entry and re- 
maining in the United States. The very entry of such 
aliens in disregard of our laws, the report holds, is an 
offense against our hospitality and institutions that casts 
reflection upon the attachment of such aliens to law and 
order. At the present time, under judicial construction, 
no penalty attaches in such cases, and the alien who 
entered the United States by flouting our laws is prac- 
tically on the same footing as the alien who arrived legally, 
so far as the procurement of naturalization is concerned. 

6. The enactment of a provision requiring annual 
registration and enrolment of all aliens. The Commis- 
sioner recommends such registration and enrolment as 
“the most effective means of checking the wholesale rail- 
roading of aliens into the United States and subsequently 
their admission to citizenship, irrespective of illegal entry 
into the United States.” The report contends an annual 
enrolment would also facilitate the taking of steps by the 
Government for the deportation of those who are barred 
under our immigration statutes and to legalize the admis- 
sion of those found worthy of remaining, placing them 
in a position where they have nothing to hide so that they 
may take their place as worthy Americans side by side 
with other Americans of similar worth. The report rec- 
ommends a registration fee and the disposition of funds 
so collected to public schools for the specific purpose of 
employing teachers for adult foreigners to acquire a 
knowledge of our language and institutions. The report 
outlines no particular method and designates no particular 
agency for the carrying out of the recommended registra- 
tion process. 

7. That naturalization proceedings be brought entirely 
within the administrative branch of the Government and 
thereby relieve the judiciary of the tedium of naturaliza- 
tion. The report calls attention to the fact that the Bu- 
reau’s administrative action is accepted as conclusive in 
from ninety-five to ninety-eight per cent of the petitions 
heard and that of the approximately 150,000 petitions 
annually less than 1,000 contain a question of law to be 
determined by the courts. 

This request for an enlargement of the authority of the 
Commissioner of Naturalization and an increase in the 
province of the Bureau of Naturalization as contained in 
the recommendation for an amendment to the naturaliza- 
tion law authorizing the naturalization of aliens by com- 
missioners of naturalization instead of by the courts, and 
the recommendation for legislation providing jfor the 
annual registration and enrolment of aliens are the two 
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most radical proposals set forth in the report for remedial 
legislation. While the report suggests a perpetuation of 
the judicial relationship by recommending a provision 
whereby the alien applicant may appeal from the Commis- 
sioner of Naturalization to the Appelate Court of the 
United States in whose jurisdiction the alien resides, it 
is doubtful whether or not the majority of our legislators 
will consider favorably such a sweeping change. The 
Bureau’s recommendation in regard to alien enrolment is 
also certain to precipitate widespread discussion. As 
stated in the beginning, the 1923 Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Naturalization is a most important Government 
record. It is certain to receive careful consideration by 
the present Congress, especially because of the prominence 
of immigration legislation at this time. 


Two Pioneer Russian Missionaries 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 

S Russia runs largely in the news of the day, it is of 

of interest to note that the Mother Elizabeth Galitzin 
mentioned in the issue of America for January 19, in 
connection with the founding of the first Sacred Heart 
convent in New York, was a Russian princess. Her 
mother, the Countess Protasof, was the friend, called “ my 
second conscience,” of the famous Madame Swetchine. 
Both mother and daughter became converts from the 
Orthodox Greek Church. Elizabeth joined the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart in 1826. In 1839 she was elected 
Assistant General and made Visitor of the convents in the 
United States. Her sister religious, the late Mother Janet 
Stuart, says of her in the memoir she contributed to “ The 
Catholic Encyclopedia ”’ 

Mother Galitzin carried out her duties of Assistant General and 
Visitor in a characteristic spirit. Though burning with ardor to 
attain the best in all religious perfection, her strict ideas of govern- 
ment and the tendency to dissimulation which autocratic natures 
sometimes reveal in the pursuit of their ends prevented her from 
acquiring fully the spirit of the Constitutions of her Order. 
; Conscious of the harm she had done in pressing the 
matter of some changes in the Constitutions Mother Galitzin 
begged to be sent back to the United States to restore the original 
organization of the Society. In the midst of an outbreak of yellow 
fever in Louisiana she nursed the sick with heroic devotedness 
until she was herself struck down and died (Dec. 8, 1843). 

Another Russian, and one of her relatives, Prince 
Demetrius A. Gallitzin, followed Father Louis Sibourd, as 
a pioneer missionary of the Alleghenys. His “ parish” 
included what is now the dioceses of Pittsburg and Erie 
and a large part of that of Harrisburg. It may be noted 
incidentally that Lewis H. Stephens, who was born at 
Loretto, Pennsylvania, in 1828 and who died at Altoona 
during the first week of 1924, was the last living person 
Father Gallitzin baptized. It may also be noted that 
the missionary spelled his name with Il. As he died, at 
Loretto, May 6, 1840, Mother Galitzin did not meet him 
as she expected when she arrived here. 

When she first came to New York she was the guest 
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of the Sisters of Charity at the old St. Peter’s convent in 
Barclay Street. She was an artist, so in token of her 
appreciation of the hospitality of the Sisters she painted 
three pictures for them during her stay, which are now 
preserved at the College of Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hud- 
son. A volume of her letters to her mother give some 
very entertaining glimpses of that period. Writing on 
September 1, 1840, she says: 

I arrived at New York a few hours ago after a voyage of 45 
days. We had neither storms nor rough weather; the trip was 


a long one that is all...I was sea-sick only one week; after 
that so well that I passed a great part of the time in drawing. 


She goes on to say that with her seven companions she 
expects to start in four days for “ St. Louis in the State 
of Missouri, 2,000 verst from New York. They say that 
we shall reach there in 12 days I believe that | 
shall die of joy when I get there; for here in the midst 
of the world, though surrounded by excellent people, who 
show us a thousand attentions, I am like a fish out of 
water.” 

A letter from St. Louis dated November 9, tells her 
mother : 


Write me now at St. Louis at the Academy of the Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart, for so they call here those religious houses 
which receive pupils as boarders. ; 

It is too true that our “ American uncle” is dead. You may 
suppose how deeply I regret it. He was not a Bishop; only a simple 
missionary. The whole country in which he preached the 
Gospel weeps for him as for a father. His memory is revered 
in America among Protestants as well as Catholics. 


And in writing again from New York on May 15, she 
adds: 


You have no idea how deeply our “ relative” is regretted here. 
He was universally loved and respected. People look upon me 
with favor because I bear the same name. 

After remaining in Missouri and Louisiana for several 
months Mother Galitzin returned to New York in May, 
1841, to arrange for the new foundation of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart Bishop Hughes wished to have located 
there. This is what she thinks of New York as she found 
it, June 20, 1841, while staying in Barclay Street: 

The climate of New York is very disagreeable. It was so cold 
yesterday that even with a woolen coverlid I had hard work to 
keep warm through the night. It is not cold two days in suc- 
cession. The temperature varies even between morning and eve- 
ning, that is when it is not continually raining. I believe, after 
all, that the climate of St. Petersburg is the best. Our summers 
at least are superb, and we have long days, but here it is hardly 
light this time of year, at half after four in the morning, and 
at half after seven in the evening we need lamps. In fact you 
must go to a cold climate if you want to keep warm and to see 
well! 

I have had an agreeable surprise here and you would never 
guess what it is. It is to have kliouka [cranberries] to eat nearly 
every day; it is the first time I have .seen them since I left 
Russia. This is absurd I know, but I cannot tell you what 
pleasure it gavé me. New York is an immense city; it has nearly 
400,000 inhabitants and is as noisy as Paris. There are some 
80,000 Catholics and only eight churches, but religion is making 
progress. The next time I write to you it will be from our house 
of the Sacred Heart. I am burning with impatience to be in it; 
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for though we are extremely comfortable with the good Sisters 
of Charity who are truly sisters to us we nevertheless long to be 
at home, where we can live in conformity to our Rule and customs, 

During the following months the preparations for the 
New York convent progressed, and on August 1, she 
writes that she has “ just opened a little mission among 
the Indian savages in Missouri, 300 miles from St. Louis ” 
and she goes on to tell her mother : 

Don’t be afraid of crocodiles. The country abounds with them, 
as it does in snakes; but nobody thinks of them and I have never 
ever: seen one. Several, however, have been pointed out to me; 
but as my eyes were cast down I saw nothing. 

This is followed on September 13, by the statement 
about the New York convent: ; 

Our establishment is well under way; the house is finished and 
we have already twelve pupils. I have no doubt their number will 
increase next month to twenty and perhaps more for there have 
been already at least forty applications. 

This was the establishment opened July 13, 1841, at 
Houston and Mulberry Streets, and which in August, 
1844, was abandoned for a new site at Astoria, Long 
Island. It also proved unsatisfactory and a second change 
was made February 17, 1847, to Manhattanville. 


When soon after this transfer from the unsatisfactory 
Long Island site to Manhattanville the first Mount Saint 
Vincent convent and school of the Sisters of Charity was 
located by Bishop Hughes in what is now the north- 
eastern section of Central Park, then Yorkville, some 
timid souls thought the move would be detrimental to the 
prosperity of the Manhattanville institution. The astute 
Mother Hardey, however, said the field was large enough 
for both and that in the work of saving souls it mattered 
not whether Sisters of Charity or Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart were to be the laborers. 


The story went across the ocean to Paris and Mother 
Barat in alarm wrote to Mother Hardey: 


What is the meaning of this report which reaches me, my 
Daughter? Can it be possible that your Bishop, who has always 
been so devoted to your interests and who urged you to incur the 
great expense of your recent purchase, has established near Man- 
hattanville a school similar to yours, and at a more moderate 
pension, thus leaving you but little chance to prosper? I acknowl- 
edge that I am greatly surprised at this unexpected turn of affairs. 
What will become of your establishment and what do you propose 
to do? 


Mother Hardey went direct to Bishop Hughes with the 
rumors, although they did not personally worry her, and, 
on November 22, 1847, he wrote her a long letter in 
which, after assuring her of his friendship and favor for 
her and for her Community, he said: 


When Madame Galitzin arrived here it was deemed most 
expedient to commence in the city, and the price of tuition was 
put at a high rate, with a view at once to secure the attendance of 
what are called the better classes, and at the same time not to 
injure the other schools and not to provoke their hostility. 

As regards the existence of another school I persist still in the 
opinion that it cannot interfere in any way with your success. 
; Certainly, I would not sanction anything which I could 
reasonably suppose would be to your detriment. I think I may 
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appeal to yourselves to say whether I have left anything undone 
since you have been in the diocese to aid you and to cooperate with 
you in the establishment of a religious educational institution, 
which has been already and, I trust, is still destined to be for 
many generations a blessing which the Catholic people are, alas! 
themselves but too slow to appreciate. Yet for my part I do not 
see the slightest reason for discouragement. 


The splendid success since then attending both Mount 
Saint Vincent and Manhattanville and their present pres- 
tige as colleges for the higher education of women, are 
convincing testimony to the foresight and wisdom of 
Bishop Hughes and Mother Hardey. 

Mother Elizabeth Boyle then ruled the Sisters of 
Charity and one of -her novices later became the Mother 
Xavier Mehegan who founded the present New Jersey 
branch of these Sisters. 

The first request for a New York foundation was made 
by Bishop Dubois in a letter he wrote to Mother Barat 
in October, 1827: 


There is no doubt as to the success of an Order like yours in this 
city; indeed it is greatly needed. The Catholic population, 
which averages over 30,000 souls, is very poor, being chiefly com- 
prised of Irish emigrants. Contributions from Protestants are so 
uncertain, and property in the city so expensive that I can not 
promise any assistance. All I can say is that I believe one of 
your schools, commenced with sufficient money to purchase prop- 
erty and support itself until the ladies have time to make them- 
selves known would succeed beyond all our expectations. 


The first Religious of the Sacred Heart in New York 
were Mesdames Du Four, Dorival, Vandamme and 
Piveteau, who landed here July 31, 1837, on their way to 
the West. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


Some “Educated” Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An extra edition ef the issue of January 5 could be exhausted 
among un-Catholic educated Catholics and recorded in their 
budgets as an investment in intelligence. Those “ well-meaning 
but ill-instructed Catholics,” spoken of in the article, “ The Virgin 
Birth of Christ,” by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., are the bane of 
Catholicism. Not until so called Catholics regard blunders re- 
garding the Faith they profess with the same embarrassment 
the young woman felt who thought Bonar Law was an act of 
legislature and the young man who asked if Kelly pool was a 
good place to swim, shall we have Catholic educated Catholics. 

During the recent holidays I served as chaperon at a Chicago 
hotel. The occasion was the annual formal dinner dance of a re- 
nowned non-Catholic university. To my left at table was a 
young medical student, '24, who was conversant with theatricals, 
the “six best sellers,” and the “ Modernist vs. Fundamentalist ” 
controversy. He professed the Catholic faith but could not accept 
some of its “vagaries.” The Immaculate Conception, for in- 
stance, is so inconsistent with the feast of Christmas.” He did 
not know that Christmas is the consummation of the feast of 
the Annunciation, March 25. Of the feast of the Nativity of the 
Mother of God he had never heard. 

Since the successful dinner companion is the good listener 
I surely registered a social failure, for when I heard him tell my 
protege on his left that Archbishop Mundelein had “accepted 
Masonry,” basing his supposition upon the fact that His Grace 
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had successfully consummated a real estate investment for the 
Chicago diocese, in the purchase and subsequent sale of the 
Masonic Temple, I was, in H. C. Witwer’s parlance, “fit to be 
tied.” 

Of course, our young man hoped to make an impression as a 
social demigod but his ignorance regarding his religion had quite 
the same affect as if he had gurgled his soup or carried to his 
mouth the spoon in his demi-tasse. And by the time expressions 
of charmed acquaintance, etc., were in order I was hors de combat 
and wanted to page the unacademic young man who said, “ The 
grey matter of some would-be professionals would have as much 
room to float in a glass of water as a tadpole has in Lake Erie.” 
A vulgarism, maybe, but more truth than poetry. 

Pittsburgh. o.& 


The Translation of Papini’s Prayer 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me to express my genuine admiration for Miss Dwight’s 
remarkable translation of Papini’s “ Prayer to Christ” which has 
appeared in the issue of America for January 19. It is no undue 
praise to pay tribute to such a splendid piece of work, admirable 
not only for the consummate skill of the distinguished translator, 
who has succeded so handily in rendering a brilliant and artistic 
translation, but also for her zeal in presenting to American readers 
Papini’s unfathomable soul in almost the identical phraseology of 
the original work. Just two slight inaccuracies might be noted 
here by way of helpful criticism: the rendition of infraciditi by 
“ fratricidal ” and of Coprocrazia by “ Coprophagy.” 

Miss Dwight may justly feel proud of the fact that her trans- 
lation is a splendid achievement of an arduous task and a victory 
well won. To her must go the credit of being a creditable pioneer 
translator, who should be encouraged to realize her duty, as an able 
and scholarly artist, to give us a complete transiation of the whole 
“ Storia” and prove conclusively that she can succeed where others 
have failed. 


Brooklyn. Paut E. Fusco, A.B. 


Teaching by Correspondence 


To the Edttor of AMERICA: 

I have just read your brief Note and Comment in the issue 
of America for January 12 on “Teaching by Correspondence,” 
as it is about to be introduced by Loyola University of Chicago. 
I was also interested in your comment regarding the work done 
in residence and work done by correspondence-school-study. In 
connection with the subject of correspondence-school-study as car- 
ried on by Catholic institutions it may be of interest to your read- 
ers to be reminded that the Knights of Columbus has been operat- 
ing a correspondence-school-department for former service men for 
the past two years. The expenses of operating this department 
have been paid out of the War Fund, a portion of which is still 
unexpended. To date we have received practically 40,000 enrol- 
ments and at the present time have an active student body of about 
21,000 young men. Our experience of two years has convinced us 
that correspondence-school-study is well worth while in itself and 
that it reaches a class of students that could not be reached in any 
other way. We are also more than satisfied with the actual re- 
sults that have been accomplished and feel that correspondence- 
school-students are as a rule more sincere and persevering in their 
efforts than any group of students that are found in residence- 
work, 

Recently the Knights of Columbus instituted a correspondence- 
school-study department upon a tuition-at-cost basis for members 
of their own order. This new department was instituted September 
1, 1923, and to date we have an active enrolment of about 1,200 
members of the order. This is an experiment with the Knights of 
Columbus, as it is an attempt to carry educational instruction by 
mail to the members of our own order. Our experience during 
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the few months we have been in operation, however, is very satis- 
factory and our whole experience with correspondence-school- 
study shows that it is winning for itself a place in the general 
field of education in America. 


New Haven, Conn. Mark J. SwEany. 


Gargoyles and Ape-Men 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Le Buffe’s article on “ Evolution and Religion,” in 
America for October 27, inspired me to pay a visit to Dr. Osborn’s 
famous, or rather infamous exhibit. In consequence I feel urged 
to take the liberty of describing a rather curious similarity to 
which my attention was drawn by the study of the “recon- 
structed” busts. 

Considered without the glamor of its scientific trappings, the 
doctrine of human evolution is bestial and even worse. It appears 
to me that this worst aspect reveals itself in the striking similarity 
of the alleged ape-men to caricatures I have seen of demons 
in the adornments of some old cathedrals, notably Notre Dame. 
Possibly Boule got his original inspiration of our alleged bestial 
forbears from this very source, more or less subconsciously. 
Probably some authority on the sculptural adornments of medieval 
churches could locate exact duplicates of Professor McGregor’s 
efforts. 

It would be rather a good joke to show by juxtaposition of 
photographs that modern science has only duplicated thirteenth 
century gargoyles in an effort to prove evolution. Their real in- 
spiration would be shown in a striking manner also. 

I have ventured to make this possibly grotesque suggestion. 
Both as a Catholic and a practical engineer I object to the mass 
of misrepresentation emanating from so many scientific prima 
donnas and their press agents in this era of organized insincerity. 
This is my only excuse for venturing to take your readers’ valuable 
time. 


New York. T. B. G. 


The Carmelites at Mayerling 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your readers may still be interested in hearing from the Carmel- 
ite convent at Mayerling, in Austria, which they have so generously 
helped in the past. People have much to say of Austria’s “ re- 
covery,” but we who live in the country have not been able to 
feel much as yet of the “better times.” Mgr. Seipel himself is 
continually repeating that it will cost many hard sacrifices and 
much suffering before the population can practically experience the 
effects of the “ resurrection.” 

To tell the truth, “better times” is just what we dread most at 
Mayerling. As soon as Austria’s “recovery” is proclaimed abroad 
the alms from other countries will cease, and what is to become 
of us then? It is true that most of our convents have lost their 
former funds, like ourselves, but they are situated near towns, 
where a great deal of help is available to them and their work can 
easily find buyers, as was the case before the war. 

Mayerling, however, situated far away in the lonely country 
solitude, is cut off from all these means of help, and consequently 
cannot possibly exist without funds. These funds have entirely 
disappeared now, and there is no hope of any compensation to be 
made for them. So far we have not felt this loss to its full extent, 
because the alms from America and other countries “kept us go- 
ing.” God alone knows what is to become of us when these alms 
cease, which probably will be the case very soon. Our only refuge, 
hope and security lies in blind confidence in God’s fatherly, never- 
failing Providence. However, we feel it is our duty to try, on our 
part, to make our situation known to such as have both the will 
and the power to help us, and to appeal to their loving charity. 
Any aid will of course reach us through America. 

We hope under these circumstances that you will not take it as 
an indiscretion if we humbly beg you not to forsake us. The 
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readers of AMERICA have already done so much for us and if they 
understand our position they surely will not remain deaf to the 
appeal from poor Mayerling, In gratitude for the past we are 
offering up a solemn joint novena to the Sacred Heart this month 
for them and for all their spiritual and temporal intentions. 
Mayerling, Austria. Sr. Mary ALBerT TERESA. 


Praying for Unity 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I always look forward to receiving and reading my weekly copy 
of America. In view of the controversy between the “ Funda- 
mentalist” and the “ Modernist” I read with much interest, in 
your issue for January 12, the article “ Praying for Unity” by 
Floyd Keeler. I think everybody will agree to what the writer 
says, but it seems to me that the opening sentefice of the article 
is very inaccurate: “It is perfectly absurd to pray for the unity 
of God’s true Church.” Surely, such a statement is false, is it not? 

I turned to the Canon of the Mass, and, read and re-read the 
words I have been reciting daily for seventeen years: “In primis 
quae tibi offerimus pro Ecclesia tua sancta catholica quam 
pacificare, custodire, adunare, et regere digneris.” I then turned 
to various translations, and first to the “ Roman Missal in Latin 
and English” by Dom F. Cabrol, O.S.B. There I read: “ Which 
in the first place we offer Thee for Thy holy Catholic Church that 
it may please Thee to grant her peace: as also to protect, unite and 
govern her.” In his “Sacrifice of the Mass” M. Gavin, S.J., 
translates the latter part of the prayer: “As also to protect, unite, 
and govern it.” Other translations are similar to these. Father 
Gavin, commenting on these words just quoted, says: 

Union in faith and in heart—the grace Our Saviour asked 
in His prayer to the Father fer Hts Disciples: “ My Father, 
keep them in thy name whom thou hast given me that they 
may be one, as we also are . . . and not for them only do I 


pray, but for all those also who through their word shall be- 
lieve in me, that they all may be one.” 


I turned next to the beautiful Collects of Good Friday, which 
Abbot Cabrol translates: “ Let us pray, dearly beloved for the holy 
Church of God: that our God and Lord would be pleased to give 
it peace, maintain it in union, and preserve it over the earth.” 

_ Surely this is the Church herself praying for unity through her 
appointed ministers. We know that the Church is a Divine in- 
stitution and cannot fail, but there is the human element in that 
divine institution and we need to pray that there may be union in 
Faith and in heart for that element, and, that the duly appointed 
shepherds may keep all error from their flocks. Our Lord prayed 
first for His disciples, then for those who should believe through 
them. It seems to me that holy Church imitates her Divine Founder, 
and, prays for that unity first and foremost amongst her own, then, 
that others may be united with her. In the sixth Collect of Good 
Friday the Church prays: “ Almighty and Eternal God, who savest 
all, and wilt have none to perish: look on the souls that are seduced 
by the deceit of the devil; that the hearts of those that err, havinz 
laid aside all heretical malice, may repent and return to the unity 
of Thy truth. Through our Lord.” 

There have been those, and, sometimes they were many, who 
fell away from the centre of unity, and, from that union for which 
Our Divine Lord prayed. Even our own days have witnessed 
defections, for instance, in Czechoslovakia. Surely then it is not 
only for those who are separated from the Church that we pray, 
but, for ourselves that the union for which Our Lord prayed may 
be preserved by us and be a beacon to those who are seeking the 
one true Fold. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. HucuH RIcFArDs. 

[Mr. Keeler’s words were perfectly accurate. The prayers, in 
which the Church asks for union, employ the word in another 
sense from that used by Mr. Keeler. The essential unity of the 
Church is promised by Christ. The Church prays that Catholics, 
who are in the Church’s unity, may remain united, and that those 
who are outside that unity may enter it—Ep. Amenrica.] 
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Prejudging the Issue 


N its issue for January 12 America made the state- 

ment that “the so-called ‘liberal’ weeklies, the 
Nation, the Freeman, and the New Republic, have already 
prejudged the issue for the Modernists.” One of these 
weeklies, the Freeman, in its latest number, objects to 
being called liberal, and, apparently, to being bracketed 
with the other two. America regrets having given an 
esteemed contemporary a tag which it feels it does not 
deserve, or at least does not claim. But the Freeman has 
a deeper complaint, that it should be said to have “ pre- 
judged ” the issue for the Modernists. Yet to the looker- 
on at the controversy it still seems that this is precisely 
what the Freeman did, and still continues to do more 
explicitly in its latest issue. The editorial “ A Vain Con- 
tention ” is as well put a statement of the Modernists’ case 
as can be found. The Freeman merely disagrees with 
the way the Modernists have handled their case. To 
one takes it, means to give an intellectual 
the controversy before that con- 


“ prejudge,” 
assent to one side of 
troversy is decided. 
The Freeman raises the point that divides the world 
into Catholics and all non-Catholics. “ Religion,” we 
read, “ is an enthusiastic inward motion towards 
what St. Paul calls ‘the fruits of the spirit.’”” The ques- 
tions of the Virgin Birth, etc., “ are not essentially matters 
of religion at all, but matters of science.” This position 
is the very one with which Catholics disagree. To divorce 
intellectual assents from religion and to reduce it to 
emotional subjectivism is Modernism, but it is not 
Christianity. The truths of Christianity, apprehended by 
the intellect, are as much a part of religion as the motion 
by which the will goes to God. Religion is the homage 
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of both intellect and will; faith, “ belief,” is religion’s first 
act. It was the disastrous error of the “Reformers” to 
divorce the emotional from the intellectual, the ‘“ scientific,” 
side of religion. The kindred fallacy to this error, that the 
data of religious science cannot be made known by Divine 
Revelation, and assented to on Divine authority, is dealt 
with elsewhere in these pages. Far from being a “ vain 
contention,” this is the very fundamental religious issue 
of the day. 


A Statesman’s Message 


N January 21, President Coolidge addressed the mem- 

bers of the Government’s business organization. As 

the press, with the exception of the New York Herald, 

seems to have overlooked the importance of the Presi- 

dent’s words, AMERICA would ask its readers to consider 
carefully the following paragraphs: 


I take this occasion to state that I have given much thought to 
the question of Federal subsidies to the State Governments. The 
Federal appropriations for such subsidies cover a wide field. They 
afford ample precedent for unlimited expansion. 


I say to you, however, that the financial program of the chief 
executive does not contemplate expansion of these subsidies. 


My policy in this matter is not predicated alone on the drain 
which these subsidies make on the national treasury. This of 
itself is sufficient cause for concern. But I am fearful that this 
broadening of the field of government activities is detrimental both 
to the Federal Government and to the State Governments. 


Efficiency of Federal operations is impaired as their scope is un- 
duly enlarged. Efficiency of the State Governments is impaired 
as they relinquish and turn over to the Federal Government re- 
sponsibilities which are rightly theirs. 


These are wise and courageous words. Courageous, 
because they are spoken in the face of raids upon the 
treasury contemplated by powerful and unscrupulous 
factions who already have lashed the backs of craven 
politicians ; wise, for they voice a plea for what American 
life today needs sorely—a speedy return to the principles 
of the Constitution. 

This review disclaims and repudiates every affiliation 
with partisan politics, but it will give full publicity to any 
constructive plan for the common good by whomsoever 
proposed. It is a strong, constructive American policy 
which the President proclaims. If he will hold to it, fac- 
ing fearlessly the roaring of angry politicians, he has an 
issue on which millions of Americans will make common 
cause with him. 

It is easy to believe that one of the measures which the 
President had in mind is the Sterling-Reed Federal edu- 
cation bill. For this bill would not only begin another 
“drain . . . on the national treasury ” but, worse, would 
turn over to the Federal Government a grave responsibility 
which rightly belongs to the respective States. 

Once the practise of granting Federal subsidies on the 
so-called “ fifty-fifty plan ” to the local schools is begun, no 
man can tell where it will stop. The plan is economically 
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unsound, because it tempts both the Federal and the State 
Governments into unwise and even harmful public ex- 
penditures. It is a political fraud, because while it 
promises to give the people something for nothing, it in 


reality merely returns the money which the people them- 


selves have contributed, minus the overhead charges which 
go into the pockets of venal politicians. It is a most grave 
menace to the stability of the Constitution, because it forces 
the Federal Government into fields which the Constitution 
forbids the Federal Government to enter. 

Millions of Americans are in revolt against this plan, 
and against every bill which embodies it. It is the wise 
politician who will take note of this uprising, and align 
himself in due time with the President. Mr. Coolidge 
has not spoken as a party leader, nor even as President, 
but as an American who in the growing tendency to widen 
the field of Federal activities discerns a factor “ detri- 
mental both to the Federal Government and to the State 
Governments.” 


The Religion of Congress 


ROM time to time obnoxious persons with a genius 

for numbers issue statistics. The latest set at hand 
bears the imprint of the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
and it is concerned with the religious belief of the mem- 
bers of Congress. The figures show that of ninety-six 
Senators, seventy-six are members of some church, seven- 
teen have no religious affiliations, while the religion of 
three was so cryptic that the most diligent search could not 
disclose it. Of the 434 members of the House (allowing 
for one vacancy) 373 are church members, forty-one are 
not, and for twenty no data could be obtained. The fol- 
lowing table gives details: 


Religion Senate House Total 
SE 5st ora clare dics nto paldees 23 96 119 
Episcopalians ..........0. 0000. 18 56 74 
yo 14 59 73 
a ree 3 45 48 
SS ee eee 7 38 45 
Congregationalists ........... 5 26 31 
Disciples of Christ............ 1 16 17 
RIEL 6 Sina:< 0 s.b-vcon seemed os 2 12 14 
I deat Ea Gib 5.c's. pb lpiaie alo’ 0 9 9 
EO 1 4 5 
Dutch Reformed ............. 0 3 3 
ESE OEE 2 1 3 
IN sah itiais 6: viadss-welddtee dice 0 3 3 


In addition, there are in the House, a United Brother, a Men- 
nonite, a Christian Scientist, a Universalist, and a member of 
the Evangelical Church. 


Individuals with a taste for figures may work out the 
percentages to three places, using the population census 
for 1920 and the Federal Religious Census for 1916. The 
percentages will show that the Episcopalians have done 
very well, and that the Methodists and Congregationalists 
are not far behind them. They will also indicate that our 
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brethren of the Ku Klux may safely lay aside their fear 
that Congress is dominated by the Bishop of Rome and 
his followers. 


The Unfortunate Mr. Anderson 


HE Superintendent of the New York Anti-Saloon 

League, Mr. William H. Anderson, is on trial for 
forgery in the third degree. He claims that he is innocent 
of wrong-doing, and as far as the law and the public 
are concerned, he is, of course, whiter than the driven 
snow. But several points scored by former Governor 
Whitman, Mr. Anderson’s .chief of counsel, in opening 
for the defense invite comment. 

It is Mr. Whitman’s contention that his client is simply 
the victim of bad bookkeeping and a bad system of ac- 
counting. It is very unfortunate that this untoward con- 
dition of things was not made known some years ago. An 
association which gathers large sums of money from the 
public and disburses them for reform purposes, stands in 
a position of peculiar responsibility to the public. It 
should not wait to have its superintendent indicted before 
it instals a proper system of bookkeeping. Yet it is now 
asserted by the attorney for the head of the Anti-Saloon 
League that the very association for which Mr. Anderson 
gives his life and all his abilities has victimized Mr. An- 
derson. Coming from another source, the statement might 
be questioned. Coming from Mr. Whitman, it must be 
accepted. 

More interesting, perhaps, than this disclosure is Mr. 
Whitman’s attack on the chief witness for the prosecution, 
Mr. O. B. Philips. For some years Mr. Philips was the 
League’s trusted employe, and he went about soliciting 
funds from the public to support the League’s highly 
moral purposes. At this late day it is discovered by the 
ferret-eyed Mr. Whitman that Mr. Philips is “a slimy 
creature,” and that all Mr. Anderson’s misfortunes for- 
tunes are traceable to his great-hearted efforts to aid and 
assist this “slimy creature.” But money-quarrels have 
separated better men. Mr. Whitman relates, in opening 
the case for the unfortunate Mr. Anderson: “ Philips and 
Anderson had a contract whereby they were to divide com- 
missions on all subscriptions collected by Philips above 
$10,000.” Collections were good in 1920, for in that year, 
according to Mr. Whitman, Anderson and Philips divided 
$8,800, representing the excess in collections. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Anderson drew an ample salary. 

Mr. Anderson may be the victim of bad bookkeeping, 
as his chief counsel asserts, or he may be guilty of forgery 
in the third degree, as charged in the indictment. The 
decision must be left to the jury now considering the case. 
But were the amiable persons who, in 1920 so gladly con- 
tributed to the highly moral purposes of the Anti-Saloon 
League, aware that all collections in excess of $10,000, 
were by contract, to be split two ways for the personal 
profit of Messrs. Anderson and Philips? 
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An answer to this question seems due the public. Vir- 
tue, it is true, sometimes. finds itself in the dock, arrayed 
in rags and bayed at by the wild dogs of iniquity. But 
virtue, engaged in reforming the public at $10,000 or more 
per year plus fifty per cent of all collections in excess of 
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$10,000, eschews the royal raiment of rags, for it is a 
profitable business. As long as guileless contributors hold 
out, it need fear neither dogs nor docks. Its troubles are 
more likely to arise from differences of opinion with the 
collectors of the income-tax and the district attorney. 


Literature 


Results of the College Vote 


LL classes of our readers cooperated in piecing 

together the final list of the best ten Catholic books 
published in the issue of January 19. But in the compila- 
tion of the two lists now printed the suffrage was 
restricted to college people. The faculties of our Catholic 
institutions of higher learning were invited to draw up 
composite lists of the best books, because it was judged 
that their preferences would have a more authoritative 
value. For who, if not the college professors, could base 
a choice of books on a more extensive reading and on a 
keener appreciation of relative values? The response of 
the college faculties was cordial and enthusiastic. They 
judged that the following ten books are the best that have 
been written originally in English by Catholic authors 
during the last one hundred years: 


* la OE oh TI oo vce oc che bans Cardinal Newman 
a ig OPP TTT Te Francis Thompson 
“The Faith of Our Fathers”’......... Cardinal Gibbons 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua”............ Cardinal Newman 
“The Key to the World’s Progress ’’....Charles S. Devas 
TS oe bod 04'shas kedbseeteanved Cardinal Wiseman 
“The Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries ” 

James J. Walsh 
“Dele Tee 5 dv ddecec caveeedcapei Canon Sheehan 
“The Formation of Christendom”......... T. W. Allies 
EE id dddindies asin wae de sb kes Orestes A. Brownson 


The students of our Catholic colleges were likewise 
invited to compile lists representative of their colleges. 
In the early days of the canvass the hope was expressed 
that all of -he sixteen Catholic universities and one 
hundred and fifteen colleges listed by Dr. Ryan in his 
“ Directory of Catholic Colleges” would respond to our 
invitation. To interest college students in a matter purely 
literary is not an easy task, as any one who has made the 
attempt will readily but sadly confess. The desire for 
knowledge is indeed part of the human outfit granted us 
by God, but the ordinary young man or woman of college 
age is not wildly enthusiastic over the scheduled doses of 
knowledge that educators judge best for them. Unless it 
be the exceptional few in the class, college students show 
more ardor in discussing a passably good football game 
than in conversing about the best books. This is most 


natural, for the student is in the athletic rather than 
the esthetic period of his development. It is gratifying 
to record, then, that sixty-four colleges submitted com- 
posite lists of the best ten Catholic books, and the cover- 
ing letters of many of these reported great enthusiasm and 
interest in the canvass. 

One of the results confidently hoped for from the 
canvass on the best ten Catholic books among the college 
students was that they should be made aware in a prac- 
tical way of the rich heritage of literature that rightly 
belongs to them. During the college years the student 
must make the acquaintance with the best of the past 
before he steps forth to become a friend with the present. 
It is the period of gentlemanly quiet before the inevitable 
storm of dollar-getting and family-making. Here his 
tastes should be molded to appreciate the best, and large 
vistas of culture should be opened to his eyes. Above all, 
he should learn to read the records of the thoughts and 
aspirations of the mighty men who have gone before. If 
he has not realized that 

“ Books are men of higher stature, 
And the only men that speak aloud for future men to 
hear,” 

his college education has not fully compassed its purpose. 
There is little hope that, after he has grasped his sheep- 
skin, he will form the habit of serious reading. How well 
the nearly adult generation now attending our Catholic 
colleges appreciate the best books of the past century may 
be judged from the following list of books, chosen accord- 
ing to the conditions of our canvass: 


Eb ins wie cw dns pie Francis Thompson 
“ The Faith of Our Fathers”......... Cardinal Gibbons 
A cS. icon kee baad Ken weeacel Cardinal Wiseman 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua”............ Cardinal Newman 


“ The Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries ” 
James J. Walsh 


oo fs fe errr r Serer eS Canon Sheehan 
* Cad POM ” oo: s06 occ seeve conta Joyce Kilmer 
“Come Rack! Come Rome!”........ Monsignor Benson 
“ Europe and the Faith”.............0.. Hilaire Belloc 
© I  tniinssecaes lan Salen Gilbert K. Chesterton 


The foregoing list gives no indication that the Catholic 
college student prefers books of the “ flapper” type, or 
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that he will read nothing but what is piquant as pepper- 
mint. Perhaps the “best-sellers” are gulped down 
voraciously ; but serious books are also read, tastes for 
the fine and the superior books are being developed, and 
there is hope that, when the romantic age is passed, the 
Catholic graduate with a more matured judgment will 
know where to seek the best in books. 


One Hundred Catholic Books 


T were empty boldness and overweening vaunting to 
assert dogmatically that the appended list of one hun- 
dred books includes all the best Catholic books written 
during the past century. But it is no idle prating to de- 
clare that all of these books are good books and that many 
of them are great books. They have, moreover, the stamp 
of approval, for they are the choice, not of an individual, 
but of the readers of America. Out of the 593 books 
mentioned in our canvass on the best ten Catholic books, 
the following one hundred books have gained a place 
on the honor roll: 
REE FE Fess oe The Formation of Christendom 
Church and State 


Cs cake French Windows 
San Celestino 


Ayscough, John 


Monksbridge 
Azarias, Brother ....... Philosophy of Literature 
Barrett, E. Boyd........ Strength of the Will 


5. A Tome The Path to Rome 
Europe and the Faith 
The Servile State 
The French Revolution 
Benson, Robert Hugh.... Loneliness ? 
Christ in the Church 
By What Authority? 
Initiation 
Lord of the World 
Boudreaux, Florentine... The Happiness of Heaven 


Belloc, Hilaire 


Brownson, Orestes A.... Essays 
The Convert 
Campbell, Thomas J..... Pioneer Laymen of North America 


The Jesuits 
Carmichael, Montgomery. The Life of John William Walshe 
Chesterton, Gilbert K...St. Francis of Assisi 


Orthodoxy 
The Ball and the Cross 
Clarke, Isabel C........ Fine Clay 
Crawford, F. Marion... Ave Roma Immortalis 
Saracinesca 
Cuthbert, Father........St. Francis of Assisi 
Devas, Chas. S.......... The Key to the World’s Progress 
Digby, Sir Keneim...... Ages of Faith 
Dinnis, Enid............ The Anchorhold 
Drane, Augusta T...... Christian Schools and Scholars 
Dwight, Thomas........ Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist 


Egan, Maurice Francis..Everybody’s St. Francis 
Confessions of a Booklover 


England, Bishop........ Complete Works 
Faber, Frederick W....Growth in Holiness 
Bethlehem 


Creator and Creature 
Fairbanks, Chas. W..... My Unknown Chum (Aguecheek) 
Farrell, Joseph ........ Lectures of a Certain Professor 
Finley, Peter The Church of Christ 
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Gallwey, P....cccsensses Watches of the Passion 

Gasquet, Cardinal....... Henry VIII and the English Monasteries 
Eve of the Reformation 

CO SS errrere The Old: Riddle and the Newest Answer 

Gibbons, Cardinal....... The Faith of Our Fathers 

Guilday, Peter.......... Life and Times of John Carroll 

Harland, Henry......... The Cardinal’s Snuff Box 

Hayes, J. Carlton....... Political and Social History of Western 

Europe 

Horgan, John J......... Great Catholic Laymen 

Hull, Ernest R......... Fortifying the Layman 

Husslein, Joseph........ The World Problem 

Johnson, Lionel......... Religious Poems 

Keon, Miles G.......... Dion and the Sybils 

Kilmer, Joyce........... Collected Works 

cS 4") are The Claims of Christianity 

Lingard, John........... History of England 

Loyola, Mother Mary.. Jesus of Nazareth 

McCann, Alfred W...... God—or Gorilla? 

Manning, Cardinal....... Eternal Priesthood 

Maturin, B. W......... Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline 

Meynell, Alice.......... Collected Works 

Milner, Bishop.......... The End of Religious Controversy 

Mulholland, Rosa....... The Wild Birds of Killeevy 

Newman, Cardinal...... Apologia Pro Vita Sua 


Idea of a University 
Dream of Gerontius 
Historical Sketches 
Present Position of Catholics in England 
Grammar of Assent 


O’Brien, Michael J...... A Hidden Phase of American History 
O’Meara, Kathleen...... Life of Frederick Ozanam 
O’Rahilly, Alfred ....... Life of Father William Doyle, S.J. 
Patmore, Coventry...... Poems 
Pearse, Padraic......... Collected Works 
Repplier, Agnes ........ Collected Essays 
Ryan, Abram J......... Poems 
Ryan, John A........../ A Living Wage 
Distributive Justice 
Scott, Martin J......... God and Myself 
Shea, John Gilmary.... History of the Church in the United States 
Sheehan, Canon........ My New Curate 


Luke Delmege 
Spalding, Archbishop M.J. History of the Protestan. Reformation 
Spalding, Archbishop J.L. Education and the Higher Life 


Stoddard, J. L........... 


Rebuilding a Lost Faith 


Te Reformation and Renaissance 
Stuart, Janet Erskine... Education of Catholic Girls 
Tabb, Father John...... Poems 

Thompson, Francis...... Collected Works 


Vaughan, Bishop J...... 


Walsh, James J......... t 


Thougits for All Times 
he Thirteenth, The Greatest of Centuries 
The Popes and Science 


Ward, Wilfrid.......... The Life of Cardinal Newman 
Windle, Sir Bertram...The Church and Science 
Wiseman, Cardinal...... Lectures on the Holy Eucharist 


Fabiola 
Science and Revealed Religion 


The above list of one hundred Catholic books will be 



























printed on calendered paper and will be distributed with 
the issue of America for February 9. In this permanent 
form, it will serve as a guide for librarians and teachers 
and may be used as an index for anyone seeking to 
familiarize himself with the remarkable Catholic literature 










of the century. 


Francis X. Tarsor, S.J. 
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IN AN OLD CHURCHYARD 


What beauty molders sacred here? 
What genius, power and pride 

Did Death draw smiling to himself 
When these long-forgotten died? 


Hither, ye vain, and estimate 
The splendors of a day; 

Your triumphs and your golden gear 
Are dust as much as they! 


Your little scorns, your shadowed dreams, 
Your vaunted world-affairs, 
Virtue and vice, shall be as meet 
Brief pity and brief prayers. 
Sure, MacDara. 


REVIEWS 


Grover Cleveland: The Man and the Statesman. An author- 
ized Biography. By Ropert McExroy, Pa.D., LL.D. Edwards 
Professor of American History, Princeton University. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Two vols. $10.00. 


When Mr. Cleveland once was asked why he did not prepare an 
autobiography he answered: “ There is no reason for my writing 
my autobiography. My official acts and public career are public 
property. There is nothing to say about them. What I did is 
done and history must judge of its value, not I.” So stout a 
political opponent as Elihu Root does not agree to this, for, 
having consented to write the Introduction to Professor Mc- 
Elroy’s work, he sets it down as “of special importance to the 
understanding of a very critical period in American history—the 
period of readjustment to the new conditions created by the 
Civil War,” and then ends his survey: “No thoughtful and 
patriotic American, to whatever party he may belong and how- 
ever much his opinions may differ from those of Mr. Cleveland 
can read the story without a sense of satisfaction that 
his country can on occasion produce and honor such a man.” As 
Professor McElroy has had access to the most authoritative 
sources for his material the reader can fashion his own conclu- 
sion as to their use and value. Apropos of present conditions 
it is of interest to note that describing the elements that went 
to build Mr. Cleveland’s character he observes: “ Father, mother 
and nine children were all supported by the minister’s salary, 
which seldom exceeded $600 a year.” T. F. M. 





Great Christian Artists. By Epwarp F. Garescuf, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50. 


Intending this beautifully printed and illustrated volume for 
reading, rather than as an aid towar@ scientific study, Father 
Garesché disclaims all attempt at original investigation or re- 
search. For this we thank him. There are books in plenty, 
and possibly they have their uses, which from a detail of an 
almost obliterated Vatican fresco deduce the date at which 
the artist came to Rome or left it; but not so numerous are the 
books which, unobtrusively but surely, help us to appreciate 
the fresco itself. Father Garesché’s book falls into the latter 
class. The artists chosen for discussion are da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Fra Angelico, Murillo, Rubens, and van Dyck. 
The publishers have done their work well; practically every one 
of the eighty-two full-page reproductions is far superior to those 
found in the typical “art book”; the binding is good, and the 
letter-press is clear and sharp. As the author remarks in his 
preface, “ The rich heritage of Christian art and the story of 
the great Christian artists need to be brought closer home to 
us.” The present volume will do very much to bring about that 
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desired consummation. The criticism has been made, and with 
justice, that far too many Catholics, particularly in America, 
are deplorably ignorant of the wealth of art inspired by the 
Church. In the past there was, perhaps, some excuse for this 
ignorance, but the excuse is daily growing more slender. Could 
Father Garesché’s book be placed in every academy, high school 
and college throughout the country, the result would be an in- 
spiring interest, growing into an esthetic appreciation of our 
great Christian artists. P. L. B. 





Lehrbuch der Experimentellen Psychologie. Erster Band. 
Von JoserH Froses, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $6.50. 


This is a revised edition of the first volume of a notable book 
on experimental psychology that has already been very favorably 
received. The constant progress of this science is made plain 
by the fact that almost every paragraph of the first edition was 
retouched or rewritten, so that about one third of the book has 
been changed. The method of Father Frébes is to give in his 
own words a complete conspectus of what can be found in the 
various authoritative volumes dealing with the particular sub- 
ject under consideration and in this connection to present his own 
views. No book is cited that has not first been thoroughly read 
by him. As a teacher of many years of experience in this field of 
experimental science he offers a textbook intended to hold a place 
between mere outline volumes and bulky works of reference. Yet 
even so, his compact treatment fills more than 600 large and 
closely printed pages. Not to be disappointed the prospective 
reader should understand that this first volume restricts itself to 
what the author specifies as “the lower activities” of the soul, 
sense perceptions, thought processes, associations and experi- 
mental methods. Metaphysical questions are merely incidentally 
touched upon, if considered at all, and the study remains through- 
out empirical. The higher faculties of the soul are treated in 
the author’s second volume. It is important that Catholics should 
possess their own authoritative works upon a subject of such 
consequence. Father Frébes comes to his task with an exhaustive 
knowledge of its classic and most recent literature, while he is 
able to set forth his conclusions in a clear style that makes his 
descriptions tangible. J. H. 


Playwrights on Playmaking. By Branper MatrHews. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


In the prefatory note to this volume, Professor Matthews makes 
a statement which all of his many friends would like to consider 
untrue. “As I have trod the long trail which leads slowly to 
the summit of three score years and ten, and as I am now swiftly 
descending into the dim valley beyond, this sheaf of essays is 
probably the last that I shall garner.” For nearly half a century, 
the veteran critic has given sound advice and sane direction to 
the authors of our plays and books. The present volume may be 
considered as a summary of his principles on the dramatic art, and 
in his preface he states plainly some of the theories on which he 
has based his dramatic criticisms. He contends that the laws of 
the drama are unchanging through the ages although their appli- 
cation varies; that while some of the conventions, or implied 
contracts between the artist and his public, are essential and 
permanent, others are local and accidental; and that the work 
of the dramatist “has always been conditioned, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the players, by the playhouses and by the play- 
goers of his own race and his own time.” In these essays, then, 
he applies these principles to the great stage achievements of the 
present and particularly of the past. The title article, interest- 
ing both historically and critically, comments on the opinions 
expressed by some masters of the drama on the technique of 
the drama. This is followed by an illuminating essay on “ Un- 
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dramatic Criticism,” the commentary of such critics as lived in 
an unfruitful dramatic age. That the remaining essays do not 
follow a clear line of development of a central theme, does not 
render them less valuable. In whatever he writes, Professor 
Matthews is artistic and scholarly, he is conservative and realizes 
the debt of the moderns to the classics. This collection of dramatic 
essays is refreshing in the midst of a dramatic season remark- 
able for its immoral and unartistic stage productions. A. T. P. 





Maryknoll Mission Letters. China. Volume 1. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 


Without emphasizing the conclusion, this volume is a trumpet 
call to America to awaken and to help, each with his bit, some 
perhaps by offering themselves, to garner the fields white with 
the harvest. Over every new undertaking of her children, Holy 
Mother Church watches with a mother’s care and solicitude; but 
the Church is particularly interested in this new apostolic move- 
ment in the United States. And so the Vicar of Christ has gra- 
ciously blessed the noble band of zealous priests, filled with the 
apostolic spirit, that asked to be sent out “to enlighten them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadows of death.” With a solemn 
benediction, the first band of “ Maryknollers” started on their 
journey of love and zeal to far-off China. The adventures and 
the sufferings, the prayers and successes of these pioneers, to- 
gether with the exploits and successes of the apostles who came 
to further and expand the pioneer work, are graphically related 
in these extracts from the letters and the diaries of the mission- 
aries. As we read on, page after page, we are in fancy brought 
back to the first centuries when the first pioneer missionaries went 
out “rejoicing as giants to run their course.” Albeit the present 
bearers of good tidings have some modern advantages, theirs is, 
nevertheless, a life of difficulty and danger. In these outpourings 
of friends to friends, they present a vivid picture of the life of 
the modern apostle. Many are the hardships, but they are 
accepted with a spirit of saintly joy. J. J. McC. 





Christianity and Social Science. A Challenge to the Church. 
By Cuartes A. Ettwoop. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. : 

This challenge reads like an epilogue. “ Modernism” with all its 
pretentiousness needs only to be brought in contact with the 
touchstone of actuality to appear in its true light as an illusionary 
sham. Like all Modernists, Professor Ellwood is very much 
concerned about the conflict between science and religion. His 
initial assumption is therefore in itself unwarranted. That true 
religion will of necessity stand in opposition to the pseudo- 
scientific claims of the novelist and the intellectual dilletante who 
arrogate the right to lay ‘down the law for theology is, in the 
nature of things, what common sense would dictate. True science, 
on the other hand, must find itself in contradiction with any false 
religion that attempts, without knowing its own mind, to pose 
as scientific. What the Modernist means, however, when, as 
with our author, he speaks of reconciling the two is a hybrid 
blend between the “science” of H. G. Wells and of James Har- 
vey Robinson and Protestantism in its latest form of devolution 
with religion reduced to mere aspirations and emotional idealism. 
It is this “ science” and this “ religion” that must be brought to- 
gether for the procreation of some hopeful solution of the social 
problems of a much confused and conflicting world. Not that 
the book is not well written. Its theme to be sure is handled con- 
sistently enough to give it something of the plausibility of all good 
imaginative work. But the use of the term Christianity and 
the manner in which distinctive Christian terminology is fitted 
in to this strange context reminds one somehow of the “ tenua 
umbra” of Virgil’s sixth book: poor disembodied ghosts yearning 
in their indefiniteness for their former and more substantial state. 

M. F. X. M. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Moderns: XVI. Booth Tarkington.— There are as many 
ways of writing history as there are methods of novel writing. 
Sometimes history and romance are combined iu telling the story 
of an epoch long dead and the result is an historical novel. Mr. 
Tarkington is an historical novelist, as are Arnoid Bennett in Eng- 
land and Brand Whitlock in America, of our contemporary era. 
“The Turmoil” and “The Magnificent Ambersons” are nothing 
but highly entertaining documents salted with fiction that happens 
to be true. They are geographies of a Middle West bursting from 
the village to the city stage. They are chronicles of the habits 
and ideals of the generation that is quickly passing and of the 
ideas and the spirit of the present growing generation. These “ Tur- 
moil” books of Mr. Tarkington will furnish light to the future 
historian on the hinge which joins the two American civilizations, 
roughly dated a little before and shortly after 1900. To these 
vital and vivid books, Mr. Tarkington has now added another, 
“The Midlander” (Doubleday. $2.00). It is not sufficiently dif- 
ferent from his former books to be called a great book, for he 
excavates in the same quarry. It follows the same topography, 
presents similar theme and situation, and introduces typical char- 
acters. Mr. Tarkington is forever using foils, and “The Mid- 
lander” is interesting rather as a study of contrasts than as a 
new story. New York is balanced with the growing Western 
village, sectional aristocracies are pitted against one another, the 
grandmother’s ideas are contrasted with the actions of the grand- 
child, the visionary is paired with the conservative. In Mr. Tark- 
ington’s books, however, one does not seek plot or ideas nearly so 
much as characters. Whatever his theme, he is mercilessly real 
in drawing his people. His elderly people are unforgettable, his 
descriptions of boys and girls roll back the years and make us 
children again, his nearly adult creatures are as nearly alive as any 
that can be found in books. But his obiter dicta glimpses of the 
Negro are his greatest triumphs. No other novelist of the day 
compares with him in characterization. How does he do it? 
There are many qualities deserving of praise in the work of Mr. 
Tarkington. But our sincerest commendation is that he writes 
with a clean pen. 





For Priests and Teachers.—An apostolic idea that is also truly 
modern and highly efficient is contained in the “Christian Doc- 
trine Correspondence Courses” prepared by Monsignor Day, V.G., 
of Helena, Montana. There are many children of rural districts 
whom the pastor or teacher cannot reach, and yet these children 
should be instructed in their Faith, Mgr. Day has devised a 
method of teaching such children. Each week the pastor sends 
a short lesson, simply written, to the child, who in turn answers 
the printed questions and returns them to the pastor for correc- 
tion. The entire series of instructions is attractively arranged 
and the method deserves the highest recommendation. The lessons 
may be obtained from Monsignor Day or from the Rural Life 
Bureau, Social Action Department of the N.C.W.C., Washington. 
——Many a priest has felt the need of a handy little volume to 
explain the teachings of the Church to those who have just 
entered the true fold of Christ, and to encourage them to per- 
severe. The very book desired is “A Garden Enclosed” (Ben- 
ziger. $1.25), by Alice Gardiner. The topics are short and 
pointed and each subject is treated with simplicity and devotion. 
——tThe catechism lesson ought to be the most interesting of 
the entire day. It deals with truths that the child should or ought 
to be made most anxious to know. It is, however, frequently 
the dullest period of a dull day because it is presented in the 
dullest way. The short essays in “The Training of the Will and 
Other Essays on Religious Education” (Benziger), by Judith 
E. Smith, are stimulating and suggestive to anyone who has the 
duty or the privilege of instructing the children in the Faith—— 
“A Garner of Catechetical Gatherings” (Herder. $1.25), by 
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Rev. Alfred Knight, is a book of clear statement and lucid divi- 
sion that should be helpful to the individual as well as to the 
It is truly a gathering, for there is little original in 
the volume except its arrangement. But it is the arrangement 
that makes it especially valuable. In its five chapters, Father 
Knight treats of the Creed, Prayer, the Commandments, the 
Sacraments and the Principal Seasons and Feasts. He wastes 
no words in the explanation but he supplies all the data that 
an instructor in religious doctrine needs. 


teacher. 





About the Presidents.—In the contemporary estimate, “ Presi- 
dent Coolidge” (Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.50), Edward E. 
Whiting summarizes the case of the President as being that of 
a man who has profited by opportunity, has always done the day’s 
work well and has succeeded mainly because of conscientious labor. 
The book is informative, giving an account of the President’s 
career without exaggeration. The chapter on the Boston Police 
Strike will please the President’s friends, but in a complete biogra- 
phy it would call for a much more searching and detailed treat- 
ment.——Though the tense political struggle over the League of 
Nations has drifted over a period of years, it still throbs with 
life. It even bids strongly to become again an issue of the Presi- 
dential campaign. Hence, the volume “ Woodrow Wilson’s Case 
for the League of Nations” (Princeton University Press. $1.75), 
edited by Hamilton Foley, has a purpose. It is an attractive com- 
pilation and may win many minds to inspect once more the case 
for the League. In it, the editor avoids all circumlocutions, makes 
few personal observations, briefly states his purpose and then 
draws aside the curtain and allows Mr. Wilson to make the plea. 





Biblical Studies——In some of the details of Dr. John S&S. 
Flory’s interpretation of Job and the Song of Songs, “ Dramas of 
the Bible” (Stratford Co. $2.00), there is, of course, room for 
difference of opinion, even though the author shows himself a 
mature student and an apt translator of the sacred text. In 
his literary concept of the structure of these books, and even 
more in his attitude towards the guiding principles of their in- 
terpretation as a whole, he is altogether admirable. His pages 
may supply a refreshing mental and spiritual tonic to many minds 
infected by certain recent perversions of this inspired drama in 
the interests of a degenerate subjectivism——Instead of an ac- 
count of any very recent Egyptian discoveries and of their actual 
bearing on Biblical history, “Egypt and the Old Testament” 
(Small, Maynard. $1.50), by T. Eric Peet, is merely an industrious 
array of special pleadings against the historical truth of the Penta- 
teuch. Practically nothing new in Egyptian archaeology is pre- 
sented on its own objective merits. Instead, critical hypotheses 
whose original basis has been undermined are assumed as deter- 
minative principles ; moot questions in textual criticism are decided 
with utter finality; admitted principles are made to serve contrary 
purposes, and frank contempt is expressed for Egyptologists who 
may happen to be as much interested in establishing the truthful- 
ness of the Pentateuch as Professor Peet is in proving it to be 
a collection of practically worthless legends. 





Non-Catholic Thought.—In his volume, “Conservatism, Rad- 
icalism and Scientific Method” (Macmillan), Dr. A. B. Wolfe 
takes a more serious view of “scientific psychology” than did 
William James who declared, after years of study, that it is no 
science at all but merely the hope of a science. Throughout, Dr. 
Wolfe’s treatise is permeated with the unwarrantable assumption 
that “ scientific psychology” is truly scientific; hence it is a build- 
ing without a foundation. Contrary to accepted Catholic doctrine, 
Dr. Wolfe contends that our entire conduct is merely a necessary 
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reaction to external forces over which we have no control. Hence 
it should follow that Dr. Wolfe was necessitated to write his 
book and we are equally necessitated to condemn it——Another ex 
voto to the huge pile before the shrine of our modern goddess 
Introspection is offered in “ Reactionism, The Science of You” 
(Putnam), by John D. Boyle. “ Life ether” usurps the place of 
soul, self-sufficiency the place of God, and, needless to say, asser- 
tion the place of proof. A novel feature of the book is a series of 
daily thoughts for “ meditation” or “ account of conscience,” which 
would be more helpful were they animated by the introduction of 
some spiritual motives. 





Biographical.—W hoever has read much of the history of Europe 
under the Carolingians has doubtless wanted to know more of that 
learned body of men, artists, scholars, and pilgrims, who flocked 
from the Isle of Saints to the continent, and there spent their 
lives in raising Europe from the shadowland of barbarism to the 
light of Christian civilization. Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B., has 
partly satisfied this desire of lovers of history by his scholarly 
work: “ Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity” (Benziger. $2.75). We 
say partly because this book only whets the appetite for more-—— 
The whole Christian world has fallen in love with the “ Little 
Flower ” ; and the same endearing qualities are to be found in Sister 
Marie-Celine, who died in the odour of sanctity at the age of 
nineteen. Under the title: “A Lily of the Cloister” (Benziger. 
$2.00), a Poor Clare, one of her sisters in Religion, gives us a 
short sketch of this sainted child’s life, who accomplished much 
in a short time. Sister Marie-Celine’s unaffected piety will appeal 
to the hearts of old and young——“ The Book of the Lover and 
the Beloved” (Macmillan. $1.25), translated from the Catalan 
of Ramén Lull by E. Allison Peers, is a specimen of thirteenth 
century mysticism. Strange discovery, this of Blessed Ramén 
Lull, schoolman, mystic, litterateur. We cannot here enumerate 
the reasons for warning Catholic readers against Lull’s works. 
Suffice it to state that he took an extreme position against the 
Arabs on that old question of the separation of reason and faith, 
for which, fitly, he fell under the anathema of two Popes. Yet 
Lull was a holy man, erring like a child through excess of love. 
The Saracens stoned him under the walls of Bugia, but the Church 
has taken him to her arms, and his countrymen yet hail him as 
sign and symbol of their own mystic hearts, so charmingly re- 
flected in this rhythmic Catalan. 





Parodies and Stories.—One of the best ways of forming an 
estimate of our popular novelists of the day is by a reading of 
“The Triumph of the Nut” (Holt. $1.50), by Christopher Ward. 
Black seems blacker when contrasted with white, and the tricks 
and antics of novelists become sublimely ridiculous when they are 
stretched to a reductio ad absurdum. Mr. Ward has written a 
merry and at times uproarious book of parodies; like every good 
caricaturist, he bases his exaggerations and extravagances on 
truth. But the real value of the book is not in its humor, but in 
its criticisms, since one of his small travesties evaluates an author 
far better than a lengthy critical review——The daily story of 
Irvin Cobb has for some time been a feature in the newspapers. 
A collection of these anecdotes and jokes has now been collected 
in permanent book form under the title “A Laugh a Day Keeps 
the Doctor Away” (Doran. $2.50). Public speakers and dinner- 
time story-tellers have no doubt already appropriated without 
acknowledgment the best of the stories published in the daily 
press. But the collection in a volume will be a handy arsenal of 
laughs for ready reference. It must be admitted, however, that 
many of the anecdotes will add nothing to the reputation of Mr. 
Cobb as a judge of humor. Besides, the general tone is low, and 
some half-dozen stories come perilously close to vulgarity. 
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Education 
Gottas and Gimmes 
HERE was once a comedian who was accorded a 
temporary niche in the hall of fame because he could 
set the house or table in a roar by his manner of remark- 
ing, “ You don’t know the half of it, dearie! ” 

Like the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus, Mr. Pickwick 
might observe, we Americans are very easily entertained. 

But as I read the splendid paper “ The Luxury of a 
College Education,” contributed to this review some weeks 
ago, I felt that the author, Mr. H. F. Byrne, did not 
know the half of it. To use the literary language of this 
pyschopathic day, that paper is the transcript of a father’s 
soul. Mr. Byrne is evidently a man of sense, of refine- 
ment; more, he is a genuine Catholic, whose eyes are 
open to the dangers which our young people must 
encounter in the non-Catholic college, and he is deter- 
mined that his “ Junior” shall not be exposed to them. 
In brief, he is a man endowed with more of that essential 
’ quality, good will, than we ordinarily find. But he feels 
that the college which “ Junior” now adorns is making 
demands upon him and “ Junior ” that are excessive. He 
fears that an academic institution of this type is not really 
imparting to “ Junior” the benefits which he, and out 
Catholic people generally, may rightly demand. He finds 
that “ Junior” is involved in a multiplicity of activities 
which his father never knew; activities that are athletic, 
social, extramural; activities that by no stretch of the 
word may be termed academic; and these activities not 
only distract “ Junior” from his studies, but make an 
inroad upon the already thin parental pocket-book. 

“Junior,” too, understands something of the situation. 
Hence he proposes to shift for himself by working in the 
afternoon and evening. But his father believes, with all 
of us to whom was vouchsafed the boon of four years at 
a small, old-fashioned college, that “ Junior ” is not going 
to dip very deeply into the spring of learning and culture 
if his necessary bills at college are so heavy that he must 
go to work after class-periods to pay thein. 

But Mr. Byrne does not know the half of it; or, if he 
does, he keeps the knowledge to himself. The funda- 
mental evil, as he observes, is that our small colleges are 
aping the large, heavily-endowed colleges, patronized by 
the children of the rich. What would he say if he knew 
that some high schools do precisely the same thing ? 

For instance. Some years ago a friend of mine under- 
took to care for the education of his two nieces. An old 
bachelor, the tendrils of his heart had to twine around 
something, and he laudably chose the daughters of his 
widowed sister. Four years ago he sent them to board- 
ing-school, and he has been carrying the burden ever 
since ; not an inappreciable burden, since he is by no means 
a wealthy man. Last July, quite by chance, I saw the bill 
for the 1922-1923 term. It was a little less than $1,500. 
Of this sum the school got $1,000. The rest went for 
athletic meets, year-books, and so on; for the same 
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expenses, that is, which are contracted in our larger 
colleges. Nor did this money include what the girls spent 
at the school tea-room, or for trips to the city. 

Now a weekly school-expenditure of about six dollars 
each by two girls of fourteen and sixteen years is enough 
to cause the Catholic parental brow to furrow with 
anxiety. “ Mother, I just gotta have it,’ announces your 
Evelyn. “ All the other girls have.’’ That is the first 
stage. The second comes with a swift and sudden onset. 
“Please gimme,” she pleads. It is the wise parent who 
adopts heroic treatment at the outset. Unfortunately, it 
is probably true, as Evelyn says, that “all the other girls 
have.” So, too, have the boys. 

It is not hard to find examples. A professional man 
of my acquaintance, whose annual income for the last five 
years has averaged about $15,000, sends his two sons and 
two nieces to boarding-schools. His home expenses for 
rent, clothes, food, entertainment, and the rest are heavy ; 
but what he is obliged to expend on these children varies 
between $4,000 and $4,500 per year, or almost the third 
part of his income. This gentleman could easily send the 
children to State and city institutions at home where there 
are no tuition fees. But, like Mr. Byrne, he realizes the 
temper of the day, especially in the non-Catholic college. 
There are three younger children, for whose education he 
must soon provide. Probably he finds consolation in the 
thought that, if he does not leave his children a penny, he 
has given them an opportunity more precious than gold 
in a Catholic education. But, nevertheless, the burden is 
heavy, and he has many anxious moments. 


Cannot our school authorities do something to help 
him? Surely not if they merely wink at the growing 
extravagance of their pupils. Here is another example 
which fell under my notice a few weeks ago. Last June 
the seniors of a high school gave a “ dinner ” (could any- 
thing be more ridiculous?) at one of the largest hotels 
in the city. Every one of these sixteen-year-old boys was 
taxed $14 per plate, and the money was raised, I suppose, 
by a number of violent attacks of the gottas and gimmes. 
In the same school the boys in another class contracted 
for class-rings to cost $28 each. The teacher, who knew 
of the plan, did nothing whatever to stop it. 
was brought to me by the father of one of the boys, a man 
with a “ white-collar job ” and a weekly income of $40 per 
week. He was in distress, not, apparently, because he saw 
the foolish and sinful extravagance involved, but because 
his boy “had to have what the other boys had.”’ 


I hope Mr. Byrne’s reflections and mine will not be 
misunderstood. The schools are not “ profiteering.” 
They give far more than they receive. In many instances 
they furnish board and tuition free or at a reduced rate; 
most of them suffer terribly from bad debts; and oftener 
than our Catholic people know the bursar can strike a 
class-dinners, class-pictures, class-pins, class-rings, hops, 
balance only by writing on one side of the ledger “ Trust 
in God.” But some do not seem to realize how much 
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the boys and girls whom they carry, waste in foolish 
expenditures. 

What are we going to do about it? In my judgment, 
the problem should be presented squarely to our school 
authorities. We Catholics are not wealthy; most of us 
must pinch and scrape, and even deprive ourselves of real 
necessities, to give our boys and girls a Catholic education. 
Some of us are at fault, I know. Plenty of Catholic 
parents are nothing but “ fond” parents who wilt when- 
ever Jimmy and Evelyn break out with a new rash of 
gottas and gimmes. But we expect our Catholic teachers 
to be of sterner stuff. We wish that—reversing the rule 
—they would preach what they assuredly practise. If 
they cannot put a stop to the absurd extravagance of 
our boys and girls at school by removing the occasions of 
this extravagance we are in a bad way, and so are our 
schools. Joun WILTBYE. 


Sociology 


Authorities and the Supreme Court 

UTHORITY is not the strongest of arguments, 

yet circumstances may be such that names with the 
reasons adduced command respectful attention. This 
is especially true when our personal interests are con- 
cerned. But other matters, such for instance, as cur- 
tailing the suffrage-power of the Supreme Court, may 
seem too theoretical and abstract for our ordinary, serious 
concern. Yet sober thought would show that most vital 
interests are at stake. It has been pointed out in these 
pages that American history clearly instances examples of 
tyrannical laws on the part of a legislative majority. True, 
the cases cited were from a period of abnormal stress and 
passion, but it is precisely in these that we see the abiding 
wisdom which established and preserved the unique posi- 
tion of the Supreme Court. Its purpose is, even in such 
times, to safeguard the liberty of every individual citizen. 
This is the point of calm reasoning which has appealed 
to authorities on the subject of constitutional government. 
To ponder their names and statements then, whilst per- 
haps not conclusive, is surely a work worthy of serious 
consideration. 

One thinks first and naturally of the famous treatise 
of a foreigner, Viscount Bryce’s “ The American Com- 
monwealth.” He refers to the Supreme Court as the 
guardian of the “ Ark of the constitution.” Crystallizing 
its judicial essence, he says: 

The Supreme Court is the living voice of the Constitution— 
that is, of the will of the people expressed in the fundamental law 
they have enacted. It is, therefore, as some one has said, the 
conscience of the people, who have resolved to restrain themselves 
from hasty action or unjust action by placing their representatives 
under the restriction of a permanent law. It is the guarantee of 
the minority, who, when threatened by the impatient vehemence 
of a majority, can appeal to this permanent law, finding the inter- 
preter and enforcer thereof in a court set high above the assaults 
of faction (p. 273). 

Impatience over obstacles that impede the accomplish- 
ment of a certain end is an age-old characteristic of human 
nature. Increase in numbers adds the further temptation 
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to unreasonable vehemence. But there must be some re- 
straining guarantee for an otherwise helpless minority. In 
the United States, the judicial power is this last balancing 
of the scales of justice. It follows then that the Supreme 
Court should have its normal voting-power ; that to curtail 
this suffrage is to curtail its essence. This is the latest 
phase of that attack which Bryce countered in his “ Mod- 
ern Democracies.” 


When questions arise as to the. limits of the powers of the 
Executive or of the Legislative, or, in a Federation, as to the 
limits of the respective powers of the Central or National and 
those of the State Government, it is by a court of law that the 
true meaning of the Constitution, as the fundamental and supreme 
law, ought to be determined because it is the rightful and author- 
ized interpreter of what the people intended to declare when they 
were enacting a fundamental instrument. (Vol. II, p. 385). 


The last thought needs to be repeated. What the people 
of the United States determined to make secure, when they 
erected the bulwark of the Constitution, was the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness for each and 
every citizen. Accordingly, protection must be given 


against legislative and executive usurpation. In other © 


words, the judicial department must be an unfettered “ in- 
terpreter of what the people intended to declare when they 
were enacting a fundamental instrument.” Granting the 
tiecessity of the Supreme Court’s existence, we cannot 
forge for it the fetters of a seven-to-two or a six-to-three 
decision, unless we wish to subordinate the judicial to the 
legislative department of our governmental economy. 

This is the very peril that Thomas Jefferson foresaw, 
when, in a letter written to Madison in 1789, he declared 
that not the Courts or the Executive but “the tyranny of 
the Legislative power is really the danger most to be 
feared ” in the American form of government. The Fed- 
eralist had declared (No. 78): 

There is no position which depends on clearer principles than 
that every act of a delegated authority, contrary to the tenor of 
the commission under which it is exercised, is void. No legislative 
act, therefore, contrary to the Constitution can be valid. 

But who is to decide such validity except the judicial 
department, even by a “ bare majority ” vote? 

De Tocqueville, in his “ Democracy in America,” says 
to the same effect: 

The power vested in the American courts of justice of pronounc- 
ing a statute to be unconstitutional, forms one of the most power- 
ful barriers which has ever been devised against the tyranny of 
political assemblies. 

Even more strongly Professor A. V. Dicey of Oxford 
University declares : 

This system, which makes the judges the guardians of the Consti- 
tution, provides the only adequate safeguard which has hitherto 
been invented against unconstitutional legislation. 

Of all the American writers on the subject, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall is its ablest exponent. His is a name, it is 
true, that is obnoxious as an authority to present-day 
critics of our highest judicial bench. But it is difficult to 
see how his argument can be gainsaid. He thus retorts 
on his opponents their fling at omnipotence: 

Those then who controvert the principle that the Constitution 
is to be considered, in court, as a paramount law, are reduced to 
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the necessity of maintaining that courts must close their eyes on 
the Constitution and see only the law. This doctrine would sub- 
vert the very foundation of all written constitutions. It would 
declare that an act which, according to the principles and theory 
of our Government, is entirely void, is yet, in practise, completely 
obligatory. It would declare that if the legislative would do what 
is expressly forbidden, such act, notwithstanding the express pro- 
hibition, is in reality effectual. It would be giving to the legislature 
a practical and real omnipotence, with the same breath -which pro- 
fesses to restrict their powers within narrow limits. It is pre- 
scribing limits and declaring those limits may be passed at pleasure. 
(Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch. 175.) 

The Court itself summed up its position very clearly 
when it declared: 


But in the United States, if a legislative act impugns a constitu- 
tional principle, the former must give way, and be rejected on the 
score of repugnance. In such case it will be the duty of the Court 
to adhere to the Constitution, and to declare the act null and void. 
The Constitution is the basis of legislative authority; it lies at the 
foundation of all law, and is a rule and commission by which both 
legislators and judges are to proceed. (Vanhorn’s Lessees v. Dor- 
rance, 2 Dall. 304.) 

This being the duty of the Court, does it not seem like 
stultification to say that the judgment of three men should 
prevail over that of six in the very matter for which the 
nine have been appointed? But such would be the case if 
a seven-to-two or similar decision must be had before the 
Court could do its duty of adhering to the Constitution and 
declaring an act null and void. 

As a matter of fact what has most aroused agitation 
against the traditional power of the Supreme Court is the 
fact that within a short period of time two social programs. 
the minimum wage and the anti-child labor laws, have been 
declared unconstitutional by five-to-four votes. But may 
we not hope that other paths are open to these ameliora- 
tions? In the American Bar Association Journal for 
November, 1923, we have the statement of Mr. Thomas ] 
Norton, the distinguished author of “ The Constitution of 
the United States, Its Sources and Its Applications,” that 
during a period_of 134 years only nine acts of Congress 
have been thus condemned. Another writer is authority 
for the assertion that only 300 acts of our now forty-eight 
State legislatures have been declared unconstitutional by 
any kind of vote on the part of the Supreme Court. The 
latter is truly an insignificant number when we recall the 
printing-press capacities of these law-making bodies. 

Finally, Mr. A. S. Lanier of the Washington Bar tells 
us in the North American Review for November, 1923, 
that if Congress should pass a law prescribing such a 
seven-to-two vote for the Supreme Court, the latter would 
have to pass on the constitutionality of this very measure 
and in accordance with its oath to uphold our form of 
government would have to return the verdict of unconsti- 
tutionality. Then indeed would the red flags have been 
spun for demagogic spellbinders of the discontented or 
uninformed elements. Appeals to prudence, as those to 
authorities, may not be syllogistically convincing, but they 
should give pause to earnest-minded, nation-loving Amer- 
icans. 

Along the line of this last thought, the graceful advice 
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of Mr. John H. Clarke, formerly Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, might well be cited. It was given wide 
circulation by the Associated Press, when it appeared in 
the issue of the American Bar Association Journal, cited 
above. The point to be noted is that Mr. Clarke holds 
steadfastly to the traditional voting power of the body 
in question. 

It is no new suggestion that if the Court would give real and 
sympathetic effect to this rule by declining to hold a statute un- 
constitutional whenever several of the Justices conclude that it is 
valid—by conceding that two or more being of such opinion in any 
case must necessarily raise a “rational doubt ”—an end would be 
made of five-to-four constitutional decisions and great benefit 
would result to our country and to the Court. 

Videant ipsi! is the forceful suggestion of Mr. Clarke. 

DaniEL M. O’ConneLL, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


The Marquette 
League’s Work 


A T the recent annual election Judge Alfred J. Talley 
was chosen president of the Marquette League for 
Catholic Indian Missions, which now numbers 8,300 mem- 
bers. From May, 1923, to January, 1924, this organiza- 
tion received $32,000 for its cause. A letter from Father 
Cataldo, the aged Jesuit missionary who is now eighty- 
seven years of age, and has labored for sixty years at our 
Indian missions, was circularized by the League at Christ- 
mas time and brought in $10,000 for the children of the 
Nez Perce Indians. Among other things Father Cataldo 
gave the following pictures of the heroic life of our mis- 
sionary Sisters: 

In 1916 all our buildings were destroyed by fire. Extreme 
poverty has made it impossible for us to rebuild. Just after the 
fire we put up rude shacks, which are still used as convent and 
school. But at what a sacrifice! Two years ago our Superioress, 
Sister Mary Loyola, died from the effects of hardships endured 
after the fire. Now Sister Mary de Paul is seriously ill. This 
illness was brought on by exposure in the kitchen of the “ shanty,” 
where she has worked constantly for the past seven years. It 
is no small task for a few Sisters to care for 144 children. Yet 
this the Sisters of St. Joseph are heroically doing amid hardships 
which I am unable to relieve. They are obliged to teach, work 
and live in the shacks built seven years ago, and which we then 
hoped would be only temporary shelters. 

So in many a mission field are the battles fought for 
the extension of God’s Kingdom upon earth, and bearing 
all the hardships of the outer trenches we everywhere find 
the delicately reared women of God. 





The Averted 
Pogrom 


HE first day of the Jewish calendar month of 

Kislev, as the American Israelite notes, has been de- 
creed by Chief Rabbi Ehrentreu, of Munich, as a day of 
fasting and prayer for the next ten years in commemo- 
ration of the failure of the Hitler-Ludendorff putsch by 
which “the pogrom planned to take place on Bavarian 
Jewry ” was averted. Cardinal Faulhaber incurred no little 
resentment for the determined way in which he attacked 
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the violent anti-Semitism of these people, and of late has 
even been falsely said to have received large sums from 
the leading Jews. The success of the Hitler-Ludendorff 
putsch would hardly have been less serious to the Catholics 
of Bavaria than to the Jews. It is interesting to find that 
the anti-Catholic propaganda of Germany, which is not 
very unlike our American Ku Klux variety, has in par- 
ticular associated the Jew and the Jesuit. It at least 
affords enemies a fairly good alliteration for their cam- 
paign. 





Sabotage Through 

Inefficient Management 

66 CQ ABOTAGE is an ugly word, representing an ugly 

thing,” says a writer in Jndustrial Management, 

‘yet the results of premeditated sabotage, scattered, in- 

frequent, and detestable as they are, are far less harmful 

than the almost universal, unconscious sabotage of ne- 

glected maintenance.” It is this inefficient management, 

the failure to make use of proper devices and suitable 

methods to conserve material and to promote efficiency 
in production which : 

Reaches out its destroying hands in thousands of plants, stop- 
ping machines, halting production, piling up unnecessary costs, 
cutting into profit margins and chipping away, bit by bit, cease- 
lessly, the sum total of invested capital in every industrial enter- 
prise. 

To heap up immediate profits, long-time profits are ne- 
glected to the great injury of the industry. It is well 
known that industrial engineers attribute an enormous per- 
centage of the waste in industry to those responsible for 
its management. No factory manager, says /ndustrial 
Management, would permit a competitor to put darkened 
glasses on all his employes. “ Yet dirty, smoky windows 
and skylights, cleaned but once every three or six months, 
dingy walls and insufficient artificial lights do this very 
thing.” 





Political Stump Speeches 
from the Pulpit 

N one of its recent issues the Protestant Episcopal Liv- 

ing Church printed a brief newspaper item in which a 
certain Horatio S. Earl, for thirty-five years a member of 
Cass Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, and part time 
a member of its official board, was said to have tendered 
his resignation because of the everlasting “ political stump 
speeches from the pulpit” in place of religion. “I am 
tired of hearing nothing but ‘ dry’ and election propaganda 
when I go to church on Sunday,” he remarked. “ That 
is not what I go to church for. I have stood it as long 
as I can, and my resignation is simply a protest against it.” 
To which Presbyter Ignotus of the Living Church adds his 
comment : 

It is no wonder, if Mr. Earl has had the fulk course of ser- 
mons, we are asked to preach: “ Anti-Tuberculosis Sunday,” 
“Child Labor Sunday,” “ Sanitation Sunday,” “Good Government 
Sunday,” “World Court Sunday,” “Tenement House Reform 


Sunday,” and the rest. Moderation, and the teaching of that 
religion which, fulfilled, brings fulfilment of all duties, should 
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control our pulpits: but, better yet, one must learn that sermons 
are not Sunday’s chief concern. 

Catholics appreciate this well enough. A little more 
attention might in fact at times be given to make sure 
that the word of God is preached for at least three to five 
minutes during what might be called the early rush Masses 
when Protestant churches are still wrapped in solemn 
silence. For the rest, the Catholic priest has little inclina- 
tion to relinquish the Gospel for timely topics sermons. 
But rightly to understand these subjects Catholics’ should 
be taught to read their Catholic literature, their Catholic 
papers, magazines and books. 





What Unemployment 
Means in the Home 


HE Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 

ment of Labor has presented us with many valuable 
studies conveying a deep human interest. Not least worthy 
of note is its summary of the home effects of unemploy- 
ment as witnessed in two industrial centers. Among other 
things we are told: 

Approximately one-third of the children included in the study 
were in families in which the mother did undertake and was; 
engaged in gainful employment either within or outside her home. 
The evidence indicates that in some of these families the money 
for the family’s food was secured at the cost of permanent injury 
to the health of the mother and neglect of the children. Almost 
two-thirds of the families reported the illness or disability of one 
or more members during the time the father was out of work. Of 
especial interest in connection with child welfare are the families 
—almost a fourth of the whole number—in which the mother was 
pregnant or had been confined during the father’s unemployment. 
Savings that would have assured many of the children real educa- 
tional opportunities had been spent. _ 

More than two-fifths of the families included in the study had 
been able to maintain themselves in part during the unemployment 
period on their savings. In many cases these savings represented 
years of economizing and of planning for the future. Homes that 
had been purchased in whole or in part had to be sacrificed by 
many families. Over four-fifths of the families were in debt 
for food, rent, fuel, medical attendance, and other necessities. 
Over half of them received charitable aid from public or private 
agencies during the father’s unemployment. 

As can be seen, the hardships resultant on unemploy- 
ment do not cease with the restoration of the breadwinner 
to his job. The savings of years have been consumed, 
debts may have accumulated and perhaps the homes which 
had been purchased as the fulfilment of a life’s ambition 
had to be relinquished. But one of the most depressing 
features, the Bureau found, is the effect on the family 
morale: the father idle about the house, unsettled and dis- 
heartened; the mother probably using up her strength in 
seeking to provide for the family maintenance and also 
caring for the household ; the children suffering from the 
general depression and the dreadful uncertainty as to 
what the future may mean. Economizing to the point 
of privation, seeking cheaper quarters, or crowding the 
family to secure an income from lodgers are attendant 
results where the family does not actually seek outside 
sources of help. 








